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IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME 


How shorthand helps her on her daily assignments is brought out 


in this interview with Jeanne Bellamy, of the “Miami Herald” 


By ELIZABETH JONES FRENCH 


T least one of the observers and writers 
who kept the world informed of the 
progress of the recent kidnapping case 

the death of infant “Skeegie” Cash 
mestead, Florida, was a writer oi 

Gregg shorthand. She is Miss Jeanne Bellamy) 


staff writer for the Miami Herald. 
In most fields of endeavor there probably 
is widespread truth in the time-honored 


‘ 
ixiom that “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” but in some least it can be 
shorthand is 
yncerned apply 
Miss Bellamy regards her knowledge of short 
and looks forward to im- 
it has been sufficient to enable 


cases al 
shown that where the writing of 


that rule does not always 


er to compete with men, most of whom have 


training 11 


newspaper work than she has, and she can an 
es compete with them in getting and writ 
ng any type t story trom the most gruesome 
and exciting to the most placid and prosaic 
4( CORDING to those w know her work 
Jeanne Bellamy is among the top-flight re 
porters in the city which calls itself “Amer 
ica’s Playground,” and which in winter is a 


Mecca for outstanding newspaper people fron 


all over the country. In the getting of tacts 
writing eature articles, and even as 
a tl 


rewrite mal Miss Bellamy does 
ughly satisfactory job. Much of the cre 


for this goes, by her own admission, » her 


In newspaper work in the United States 
»f reporters who 


strangely enough, the number 


1 ’ 
} 


write shorthand is an astoundingly small per 


centage of those working in the craft. Com- 
menting on this Miss Bellamy said: 

“In other parts of the world, I am told, a 
yf shorthand is often one of the 
a journalistic career. This is 


Great Britain, I 


knowledge 
prerequisites of 
believe 


particularly true in 


But in this country it hardly ever seems 
ecur to an editor to ask whether prospective 
reporters have a knowledge of shorthand 


“The reason for this hes, to some degree 


in the fact that only an extremely small pe 
centage of newspaper work requires the ve 
batim recording statements at any consider 
able length. In addition to this, it is customary 
in matters ! sufhcient importance | wal 
rant verbatim accuracy, { persons issu 
Statements to have typewritter pies prepare 
to be given | esentaliv t the press 
Hence a report i i gle al 
with nothing b whats " still b c 
tain that in the ma f ise . ‘ 
will be sufhcic ya ate f im to write 
in item If Ss pape al i es everyor 
yncerned 
_— 
PHOSE persons w have had ca 
give out informat t ewspapers will have 
noticed she ntinue at the press a 
most always wants , ‘ re a matte 
ind ireque ly | iT] y sma pa 
tne ¢ at that! Als st every secretary i 
some time ( will ive the expe ence 
{ transcribing a xa e and ghil 
msidere ‘ t i n yer to give 
icws ip rs ! : ‘ a be \ ‘ 
sta 1 the next " it r ) t is Dee 
releg ate | A plac an £ mn 5 | 
r a classihed adve 1 page, and tha 
it was condens« . 2 tw eC sentences 
p ssibly, contal wat tal ot not more than 


’ 


a hundred words An extremely brief a1 


general summary of the average speech su! 
ces tor most newspaper purposes, since 
speeches seldom are epigrammatic enough | 
be quoted at length 

“Because of this necessity for condensatior 


many experienced a juick-witted newspape 


workers are able to follow even the m 


thoroughly ‘covered’ of sensational trials by 





the proceedings down i 
bullets sweat to dk 
must give the readet 


present while trial 
reporter 


gist of all 
longhand. But what 
it! Such ‘running stories’ 


etting a 


they 


he illusion of being the 


is going on; and running is what the 


he | been doing 


has been 
through a day of it.” 


feels when he has 


Ir is in court proceedings, an 


liberations of governmental boards and com 


missions, or at business conferences 
shorthand can be of 


Miss Bellamy 


greatest benefit to news 


paper employees, finds. This is 
especially true 


f cases in which 


speed is essen- 


tial and there is 


no opportunity 
to check one’s 
tacts before 


turning the item 
in to the editor. 


ONE circum 
stance that gives 
Miss Bellamy 


consider - 
able amusement 
and also a con 
siderable advan 


tage ove! re 
porters who d 
not use short 


hand, is tha 
frequently w 
public 


hand out wt Bellamy, 


Jeanne 


— “Ss (pa Herald, hard at work 
ticularly if they 

ave to do wit 

political fights) é add some statement in 
the heat of anger it, being rapidly spoken 
cannot be taken down accurately except in 
shorthand. When such. deviations from 
speeches occur, the deviations often constitute 
the very part of the entire proceedings that is 
of public interest So Miss Bellamy fre 
quently finds herself the only reporter with a 
full and accurate account I ust what was 
said 


She also finds that a knowledge of shorthand 
and the orderliness it inculcates are extreme) 
helpful psychologically has 
in a form, 
rather than scrawled illegibly over many sheets 
of folded and 
work more rapidly 
better articles 
what one meant by cet 


The person who 


notes compact and convenient 
able to 
and surely and turn out 


no time is lost puzzling over 


crumpled paper, is 


tain necessary abbrevia- 


tions now seemingly wundecipherable. The 
story can be attacked with a mind free from 
uncertainties, and the result is “clean copy,’ 


} 


which is the designation given by editors t 





top-flight 
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any typewritten matter which is logically pr« 
sented in the fewest possible number of words 
and with the fewest number of changes made 

r words crossed out. 

In some newspaper offices the majority of 
articles reach the edit s an appearance 
more like the inex] t pit efforts of a 
beginning student tha e finished product 
fairly well-paid a ea i ntelligent 
workers! Even the ite Art Brisbane 
whose daily column was featured throughout 
the nation tor many years, and w was Sal 
to be the highest paid of all newspaper work 

ers, wrote copy 
which actual 
was noto! s 
dirty” wit! 


terlineations and 
hand - 
corrections It 


ritt 
written 


frequently 
a puzzle to th 
workers on the 
Miami Herald 
from whose of- 
fice it was 
“filed” tele- 
graphically to 
other papers 
when Mr. Bris- 
bane was living 
in his winter 
home in _ that 
city. 


was 


reporter the Miami 
as a “re-write man” 


o} 


‘ N If 
depression, and was is a librarian ir 
Orlando, | ida, tha . ed shorthand 
In a vocational s« S felt after com 
pleting er short course it if she had beer 
equipped with shortha t beginning of 
ler newspaper career sh erhaps have 
een adit i A W I © Oxy 
enced eporters in s T conditions 

In addition t wspap work 
Florida, Miss Bellamy be employed 


newspapers in Washingtor 


D. C. Her first newspaper work in Miami was 
on the 7ribune, published by Moe Annenberg. 
now owner of the powerful Philadelphia In 
qurer. The Herald and the Tribune were 
waging a war tor control of the morning 
newspaper held in the Florida city, and the 
publisher of the Herald succeeded in buying 


Of 
une only three 
the Herald: a 


and a 


M ss Relea 


out the Tribune, whic 


the editorial staff of the Tril 


publication 


were employed subsequently 


city desk man, a copy readet 


Che 


reporter 


reporter was She had at 
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tracted widespread attention with a series o! 
signed or “by-line” articles concerning the 
inner workings of city hall politics, published 
during a 7ribune crusade to break the alleged 


political-machine control dominated by the 
Herald. These and other signed feature arti 
cles had given her an established position in 
the local journalistic field. Though the art 
cles in the 7ribune were aimed indirectly at 
the Herald because of its alleged control in 
the city hall, the Herald's editors were sufh- 
ently appreciative of good work to feel re 
spect for Miss Bellamy’s efforts. Bearding the 
ity hall lions in their own den in her efforts 
to get information by which her paper hoped 


» be able to destroy them, Miss Bellamy 
naturally had to be absolutely accurate in al 
that she said. So well did her knowledge « 


; 


shorthand serve her at that time that she 
never has had the truth or accuracy of any 


; 


of her written statements questioned 


MISS BELLAMY considers George Ber- 
nard Shaw the most interesting celebrity sh 


has ever interviewed. Among other well 
known figures she has interviewed are Will 
Rogers; Alfred P. Sloan, president of Gen 
eral Motors Corporation; Joseph E,. Widener, 
noted financier and patron of horse racing; 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; 


James A. Farley, Postmaster General; Harry 
Richman, nightclub entertainer and _ trans 


atlantic flier: former Governor Dave Sholtz 
and Governor Fred P. Cone, of Florida; and 


Alfonso de Bourbon, the Count of Covadonga 
who was heir-apparent to the Spanish throne 
until he renounced his title of Prince of the 
Asturias to marry a Cuban commoner. Cova- 
donga died in Miami not long ago, aiter an 
automobile accident. 


Books Worth Knowing 


$6 HE importance of the letter as a selling 

force in business today cannot be over 
estimated. It is the most personal message 
that goes through the mails. Although we 
hear stories about letters being thrown un 
opened into the the wastebasket, these are un- 
usual cases. Most of us await the mail too 
eagerly to handle it thoughtlessly. 

“In many cases, prices, quality, deliveries, 
and contracts are similar among competitors 
What they really have to sell are friendliness, 
fairness, reliability, and service. Therefore 
letters take on added importance in the busi- 
ness picture. 

“The average business letter costs over 
thirty-six cents, according to a nationally 
known firm of accountants. Some firms esti 
mate the expense at over fifty cents a letter, 
as unbelievable as this figure may seem. A 


thirty-six-cent or hity-cent investment May re 
sult in an order running into thousands ot d 
lars, or it may actually drive away that mu 
business ! 


*. = ‘ ' 
AS lar as results are concerned, Dusiness 


letters today fall into three general classes 
Those that bring an order, settle a difficulty 
collect money, or accomplish whatever may hav 
been their objec 
2. Those that tea wn business, hurt a custome 
feelings, make im angry, or make trouble { 
the firm (it seems incredible but ietters of 
this description go through the mails by the 
housands ev y ay 
ther nofte c 
I se : i ye other wise a | Siv 
and a mplist 8 


MILAKE your letters more successful by con 
sulting “Successful Letter Writing, Business 
nd Personal,” written by Nels and Aline 
Hower. Consultants and directors of a letter 
writing service, they have done a thorough job 
of presenting the problems and solutions o! 
letter writing Chock-full of letter-writing 
problems and methods of handling—exercises 
for trying your own hand, and suggestions and 
tending to awaken imagination in 
handling them make this book practical. We 
recommend it to stenographers and student 
stenographers who want to know just how to 
improve their letter-writing technique. The 


book is published by Doubleday Doran 


orgy . . ” : roy 

PHE English of Business, by Hagar, Wil 

son, utchinson and Blanchard is another 
Hutcl - ’ i ‘ 


good iid “stand-by” for the sten mrapher as 


well as the student. Have you pondered when 
to use a singular and when to use a plural 
verb? Well, after reading Chapters 5, 6, a1 

j this book, if you are still puzzled set 

’ j OTS atid aecp 
book uur Webster's, you 





“20,000 Words.” It 

: oT 1! als hle / } ' j ; re rer 

Is CQUahy Vaiuadie and Nandy as ior relerenece 
Those of you who enjoyed the series of at 

ticles by Virginia Young in last year’s Grecc 


Writer, will want her new book, out this 
month, “You'll Like to Write Letters 
They're both Gregg ations you shouldn't 


be without! 


Words 


A NICE old lady had a few words to sa 
to her granddaughter. “My dear,” said she, “I 


wish you would do something for me. I wis 


you would promise me never to use tw 
words. One is swell and the other low 


Would you promise me that?’ 
“Why, sure, Granny,” said the girl. “What 
are the words?”—The Digest 


SOME persons have clear heads, there being 
nothing in them.—W. A. M 
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rwoTo ey oick’’ WwiTTineTos 


Date Bureau in Action 


“QO far as we've heard, California can boast 
something new and unique under its sun— 
th velieve, one and only Date Bu- 

Heeding the adage, “It takes 

all kinds—" Woodbury College students at Los 

Angeles made a survey, classified all different 


eau in operation! 


personalities, ages, and sizes, and established 
a Date Bureau. When Romeo needs a Juliet 
for some college affair, he states his preference 
to the Bureaucrat, who glances through his 
les, and presto!—the ideal companion has 
materialized from a dream to an actuality— 
satisfaction guaranteed, too, no doubt! 

In the picture above, a coed is reserving an 
escort for President (Pop) Whitten’s annual 
all dance, October 7. Left to right, Aleda 
Franklin, Eddie Lancaster, Eugene Crowell, 
Thelma Kuyhendall, Enid Bowlzer, and Bob 
Pattersor 

The Bureaucrat of the moment seems to be 


ving his job, doesn't he! 


Let’s Look at the Record! 


MONG the “pioneer” schools that are using 
our complete Credentials’ Program is 
Central High School at Flint, Michigan. When 
the Department was checking up recently on 
how widely our awards service was being used, 
some most interesting records were reported 
Mrs. Edna M. Redd, at Central, wrote: “We 
use five of the seven kinds of tests in both 
shorthand and typing. We love the work. My 
students have received as many as 95 certifi- 
cates in one month. It would be very unusual 
if we did not win upwards of 450 awards a 
year.” 

Actually, we find there were 417 awards 
mailed to this school the first semester of this 
year—an excellent demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the study and training there. North- 
ern High School at Flint has also made a fine 
showing so far this year—226 awards the first 
semester. Bendle High and Beecher High 
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NEWS in WORD 


(Flint schools, too) are also active in the 
Credentials work, and we expect all four 
to make outstanding records for the 
vear Students do like to have evidence 


»f their good work 


Spokane Enthusiasts 


UT at Spokane they all must have 

QO) cvs Mr. Kinman’s enthusiasm 
about the Grecc Weiter in the class- 

room. Splendid clubs of Transcription 

Tests have been coming in recently. The 
shorthand notes accompanying the K.B.U, tran 
scripts are so fluently and accurately written 
that our examiners say they can read them as 
rapidly as the typed papers. Since October 24, 
Mr. Leffel and the other teachers of the Kin- 
lents for 220 Tran 
scription Test awards. Fifty-eight students 
passed the 60-word shorthand test, 44 the 80 
word “take,” and 71 the 100-word test. Thirty 
six students have earned their 120-word pins, 


and eleven already have qualified at 140 words 


man staff have qualified stu 


a minute! 


Two Shorthand Champions 


E wish all you readers who are working 

for shorthand speed—and how few of 
you there are who are not—could see the 
Champions write. You would probably be as 
thrilled as the musicians were when they gave 
place on their platform after the Golden Ju 
bilee Dinner in New York on October 8 for a 
sample of the World Champion's skill. The 
camera man had caught this interesting picture 
»f Martin J. Dupraw testing the qualities of 
the hotel blackboard preliminary to the bril 
liant high speed demonstration he gave after 
the dinner. Charles Lee Swemm is dictating 


PHOTO SY PRICE STU 


























ING 
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AND PICTURE 


As Mr. Swem was at the speakers’ table, Mr 
Louis A. Leslie dictated during the actual 
demonstration. Lest you have forgotten: Mr 
Swem and Mr. Dupraw both are official repor- 
ters to the Supreme Court of New York, Mr 
Swem in New York and Mr. Dupraw in West- 
chester County. Mr. Swem won the World's 


Shorthand Championship (in the N.S.R.A. 


mtest) in 1923 and '24, 
and Dupraw gained per- 
manent possession of the 


ip by winning three 
successive contests—1925. 
26, °27 

Reporters 


Hold Quiz 


"ee Supreme Court 
Team won out 191 to 
158 over The Others in a 
lively Information Please 
Quiz at a recent meeting 
f the New York State 
Rep rters’ Association 
President Al 
ried off the 
prize, and Miss lice 
Menglekoch, lately come 
here from Minnesota, was 
runner-up. Mr. Myer Zin 


man, a C.S.R. himself and 


Blume car 


individual 


formerly a reporter, now 
head of the Secretarial 
Studies Department at 
Theodore Roosevelt High 
School in the Bronx, was 


the genial Quizmaster . 


~— 


Success Factors 


A* interesting write-up 
appears in the No- 
vember 23 issue of “The 
Audit,” school paper pub 
lished by the High School 
of Commerce at Detroit, 
Michigan, which reports an interview with 
Miss Sarah Sheridan, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Detroit Edison Company. 
Miss Sheridan’s first job with the company 
consisted of answering the telephone, keeping 
certain statistical records, and doing clerical 
work in general, the report tells us, at a time 
when the company had only 5,000 customers. 
Miss Sheridan advanced with the growth of 
the company (it now serves more than 600,- 
000), and she can speak authoritatively of what 


321 
it takes for success on the job. In the interview 
she urged development of a keen insig 
the work, comprehension of the dictation take 
and real liking for your b, as well as mastery 


details 


of mechanical 
A Sincere Tribute 
AST month we told you of Dr. Grege’s 
visit with Colonel Batista during that dis 


uncuished Cuban leader's visit 
City, and the note of tribute he penned to Dr 


ae r 
2 
“4 
—~@ 
Ve 
From Colonel Batista to Dr. Gregg 
Gregg The message is eproduce here 
greatly reduced, but legible to those who know 
the system in Spanis It reads, “Dr. J. R 
Gregg: It is a real pleasure for me on this day 
to shake hands with my i and dear teacher 
Dr. Gregg. I wish to make known to him n 


gratitude for having provid 
fession which started me in my career ar 
which has culminated t t 
now hold in my 
ternally yours, Futcencio Batista 


" tr i —_ 
uniry. ality al tra 





« 





I 


more in one wa From actual sta 
tisti ere i t x Ways 
' ; n ler 
pell Baer, twenty € ways to spell Snyder, 


MOST every surname can Db 


twenty-two ways t spell DOTM Dailey a! 


Lehman. Can 


Burke, eighteen ways » spell 
uu think of all twenty-nine ways to spe 
| 1 | ‘ 
Snyder? If you were a hile operator and you 


asked for all the information about John 


taher and you were not told the correct spell 


. . 
ng of Baher, where would you look for it 
na fle arranged al; abet ally f Perhaps y 
would look for it under Beyer, or Baer, or 


Beahr. You wouldn't find it, would you, since 


it is spelled Baher, and in a large alphabetx 


file Beyer and Baher will be widely separated 


f hling which brings 


THERE is a system 


one place in the file all these vari- 


together in 
ous spellings. It is known as the Russell 


Soundex Index. The Social Security Board 
is using it for its largest and most important 
name file, which includes 37,000,000 name 


Even though this file is so large, it takes, at 


the most, only sixty seconds to find any name 
in it, 
The Russell-Soundex Index 


lists 


is used most! 
} 


tut it is used 


lor guiding iarge al . 
' 


just as effectively in small card files and in 
correspondence files. It was planned to sav 
When records are compiled 


from l 


errors in filing 
from the spoken 


writing, the possibility of errors is great, Even 


word, or longhand 


may make an a that | 


the best penman 

like an o, an e that might be mistaken if 
an 1, or the combination of te that looks lke 
a uw. And when names are spoken, 
difficult to tell just how they are spe 

cially if the person giving the name cannot 
spell it. 


it often 1s 
lled, espe 


, 7 
mpamies use the Russell 


INSURANCE 
Soundex Index for lists of policyholders, 


a 
Danks 


and tor claim and impairment records 


financial institutions, credit rating bureaus 
and department stores guide their credit in 
formation lists by it. Public utilities and hos 
pitals are frequent users of it. The state, city, 


Government use it for 


and United 
many records, such as lists of automobile li- 
cense holders, welfare lists, and, as already 
mentioned, for the Social Security files. 


otates 
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THE FILING CORNER 
THE x CO 

Where you will find N. MAE SAWYER bringing you the benefit 
of an expert’s knowledge of filing problems and their solution 


BASIC sounds are repr sented by six tunda 
mental letters, 6, c, d, l, m, r, which letters 


comprise the Russell-Soundex alphabet. Other 


consonants having the same relative sounds 
are considered as equivalents, All vowels and 
w, h, and y are disregarded, First names ar 
sorted according to initial letters of their first 
units and then are coded, using the following 
chart: 
Cops Key Lerrers aND EQUIVALENTS 

l b, f. vp. ¥ 

2 ce, g. i, & @ & =, 8 

3 d,t 

4 I 

o m, n 

6 r 


SUMMARIZING it briefly. the following 





' “ce 
iles govern “Soundex f 
} } 
r i ‘ 
{ 4 R S t e figures, « 
Ah ‘ n ac t ree hgu t 
zeros 
D bie na $s ar C 
ne I q 4 
ot an in i ette s ga See Rule 
1, « ' “ i bu are 
r " . 
u at a 4 a c ¢tiy es 
t a c 
A g mt is a giv ame ca 
‘ 
» x un ( I 
’ ‘ | 
4ET us consider in detail the « ling of t 


surname, Snyder. It is sorted and filed undet 


the initial letter, S, just as in alphabetic filing 
Ihe initial letter is not coded he second 


letter, m, is coded 5, 


y is lisregar led, d is 
coded 3, ¢ is disregarded, and r is coded 6 
code number, 536. 

Now let us code the surname, Schneider. S 
is the initial letter and is not coded. The 
second letter, c, according to Rule 2a is dis 
regarded, since it immediately follows the 
initial letter S and it is an equivalent of S 
The next letter A is disregarded, » is coded 5, 
¢ and # are disregarded, d is coded 3, 
regarded, and r is coded 6—code number, 536 

No matter how this surname is spelled, it 
will be coded 536, so all cards or letters with 
this surname will be filed together, divided by 
the given names, according to Rule 3. 


é is dis 


NOW take the surname, Baer. The initial 


letter, which is not coded, is B. The letters 
a and e are disregar le l, and r is code 16. We 


have only one figure, so we must add tw 
code number, 600. Let us 
surname, Lehmann. The initial letter, which 
is not coded, is L. The /Costiaaed os page 350) 


zeros code the 
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THE CITY-ROOM STENOGRAPHER 


A first-hand account of some of the experiences that make the 
editorial room such a frenzied but so interesting a workshop 


By LAWRENCE DAVID BRENNAN 


E was slightly below medium height, py going to Irwin r approval and sigt 
wore a crumpled white suit, and there lere wa np, not for the star re 
was a | ed expression his eyes porter, not t es ter, | 

Furtivels } ] ked ib ut as he st od before Seve » reliabl ‘ . ng er th, 4 
the eit enpartment re epti nist f the ins 1 7 ot g . ’ lt wa the 

ig er Examiner : t t t : 

I must see the managing editor at once.” rapidly for t ptor 1 time 


The mar iged ser nervously and whis Yet \ ‘ p was 
ered with hast Irwin—Robert Irwin ke S sed sl f-wav 
vn c wa t 
rut [ incing of that name burst like a ant enter 
veritable bombshell upon the field of Amer 
an j lism This was /rwm, wh had RADIO stat WMCA in New York City 
mitt c 1s riple slay g o! beau e1r } ent for the | \ a] News Serv 
tiful R e Gedeon r mother, and their ‘ arst ¢ r: 
siec 2 ne n Easter Sunday st tour ’ ! ’ i 
I s | r This was Irwin, for whon ‘ ead 
‘ Pp every city in tre miry if c ‘} Tl y ' c wa 
ever town and amlet, had searched with inging t is typewriter in the editoria 
( r r a most baffling period of ffices 1 New hk \ 1 voice 
time Son nes they had rounded up as fron . a ste 
many as twenty-one suspected Irwins in one t er. Get ff they re reading 
g. Irwin, the mad sculptor, was sur Irw 
rendering mself the twenty-seventh of June The w i t 1 
1937, not to t lice, but to the editor of a A ul 
great newspape art Gre | 
Instantly the killer was wafted to the of 
es of Mr. Dienhart, where the “Irwin con- nouncer wv t t | words a 
fecciof? } ume the greatest newspaper! sco [ riit ‘ 7 eing } 
years. Opposite Irwin sat the editor's con- reli 1 typewr 
lential secretary, pen in hand, steno pad trat be not tes were imme 
efore rec ling word for word the liately set in t , t 
cold-blooded details of the ghastly crime. Al sound-pr f ta 
ready there were reporters and photographers spurring 01 1 witl 
from other papers, as well as police and de iwe t ! f t 1 sculptor 
tectives tside the fice clamoring to see —_ trick eve Rates I m. every inter 
Irwin News f his surrender had leaked t : " int 
beyond the walls of the building. But Robert iy, and t New York ews became 
Irwin spoke on, and Mr. Munzel, unruffled, the ly pa e the Hearst chain t 
alm, impervious to distraction, re led the print the es nfessior There wa 
lec ipti - rs the strang! ng, the applicati ' ij pl art " 4 ur . | 
f the ice pick on the boarder—each grim imble artist nized king of taff 
word of the murderer’s confession. The lam for a day! 
bent flame in Irwin’s eyes was suddenly How did the News get the story ish 
snuffed. His lavering jaw closed to taut Editor and Publisher at the « the week 
ness. He was finished By what genius did the News break the ais 
Mr. Munzel hurried to his typewriter with t blockad 
his completed notes, transcribing them with Shorthand,” was the simple answer 


swift accuracy, while copy boys hovered 
over him like vultures. They seized each EVERY editoria m stenogray must 
take as it rolled out in a “book” of six car- De prepar ren neies like these 


bons. rushing it to the lin type operators; one most pea ul at ring i) yhen im s 
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the brightest, when the unusual seems the 
most remote, may be the very day that the 
world will become a journalistic maelstrom 
Perhaps a gangster will be mortally wounded 
as “Dutch” Schultz was in a Newark restau 
rant, perhaps some notorious or illustrious 
personage may attempt suicide, and the city 
room stenographer is dispatched to the vic- 
tim’s bedside to catch any last, but ever s 
important, words which may be uttered. Per- 
haps an important statement is going to be 
given by a great figure in public life, such as 
Judge Black’s statement on the Ku Klux 
Klan. or one of Father Coughlin’s statements 
or one of President Roosevelt's fireside chats, 
or any other speech where no advance copy 1s 
given the press; then the editorial-room ste- 
nographer is propped up before the radio to 
catch anything exclusive that the Associated 
or the United Press might not bring quickly 


enough 
Frequently, leaks occur and bring startling 
news about confidential affairs Information 


is sold to the newspapers and often it must 
be delivered over the telephone in such a 
short time that the rewrite man could never 
catch it on his typewritet Again the edito- 
rial stenographer comes to the rescue. He 
drops whatever routine matter he is covering 
and “grabs off an earful” of this material 
with celerity insuring its appearance in the 
next edition. In the New York Daily News 
every convenience is afforded the recording 
steno. There are sound-proof telephone booths 
with earphones and writing desks. Some- 
times these stenos must take down six of 
seven thousand words with one hundred per 
cent accuracy, transcribing their notes imme- 
diately, without rest. These messages over 
the telephone are usually delivered rapid fre, 
and there is no chance for rechecking a doubt- 
ful word. It must be rushed to the typesetter. 


ACCORDING to the movie version of news- 
papers, the star reporter leaps through the 
skylight at the last minute, straddling a chair 
at his trusty typewriter The copy boys 
bring his copy to the city editor, who alter- 
nates the process of tearing out his hair with 
the more satisfying process of ripping up 
these manuscripts. The compositors cower 
behind linotype machines until this nick-of- 
time arrival of the star reporter. The press- 
men live a harried existence, listening for 
the city editor’s bark, “Stop the presses! Rip 
off the front page!” 

The movies don’t mention the all-important 
efficient secretary, typing in emergencies with 
all ten fingers—even with toes, it seems, oc- 
casionally. They don’t show him, heroically 
calm under pressure, as the mainstay of the 
editorial department, relieving his superior 
of administrative details and many execu 
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tive funcuons. In the work-a-day world of 
the newspaper stenographer, his chief, the 
editor, must be kept free of hampering rou 
tine. He must be kept fresh, with his pic 
ture of the paper, yes, the whole world, as 
me complete unit. He must be able to see 
the forest as well as the trees. The manag 
ing editor’s secretary is really, as a rule, an 
fice manager, handling all cash disburse- 
ments, keeping track of the personnel, and 
acting as the editor’s proxy to the public 
This last task requires a peculiar tact, since 
newspapermen are notorious for their strange 
friends 


A SECRETARY must acquire an uncanny in- 
sight, almost a clairvoyance in deciding wh 
is important and who is not \ publicity 
struck politician, polished in appearance and 
manner, may be refused admittance in favor 
of a run-down looking janitor who has 
climbed out of a coal bin or a sewer pipe to 
become the scoop of the hour. One secretary 
came out to meet a woman who had secured 
the editor’s name through some devious 
channel. When he approached her in the re 
ception hall, he discovered that she was car 
rying a large box full of dirty alley cats, 
which it was her wont to pick up in the 
streets. She refused to state her business and 
it became the secretary's duty to examine her 
closely and decide whether she was a poten 
tial scoop, an old friend or perhaps a relative 
of the editor, or just another pest. Another 
time this same secretary was sent forward 
to impersonate the editor himself to a frowsy 
applicant, to be immediately harrangued with 
a defense of anarchy. 

“Call me crazy,” the fellow roared, licking 
his chops and pushing the secretary violently 
against the wall. “I'll show them who's 
crazy !” 

The man’s violence might have proved se- 
rious to the secretary had he not had his 
steno pad as a buckler and his fountain pen 
for a sword. He always carries these to in 
terviews. First he makes a careful note of 
each comer’s name and business, then he 
takes down the gist of the message. If he 
deems it important, he has the caller wait 


while he confers with his chief. Anything 
that has the slightest news importance is 
fled. Many times, speed, the confidential 


nature of the material, lack of space, requires 
these matters be kept filed in shorthand 


THE routine duties vary with the position 
of each secretary. The city editor’s secretary 
may have his own office and desk, if the city 
room is large, or he may be out with the re- 
porters and rewrite men. He handles all the 
correspondence, and record keeping and any- 
thing else that the city editor may ask him 
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to do. A columnist’s secretary will find him 
self, or very often herself—Danton Walker 
and Ed Sullivan have women secretaries— 


specialized in the topic of his column; doing 
much of the interviewing and “snooping” 
about, as the master himself does. Sometimes 
the columns are written by the secretary 

‘he editorial writer’s secretary is usually 
a bookish fellow with horn-rim glasses, who 
spends a good deal of his time delving into 
the morgue and library. The librarian’s sec 
“the answer man” for all the 
public 
servant and final tribunal in all (And 
such questions as are asked—“Does Micky 
locked hose?” “Is Mickey 


There are also 


retary is usually 
pe ple wl ‘ neider the pap ¢ +} elr 
lisputes 
Cochrane wear 
Mouse a real character ?”) 

e art editor's secretary, the financial editor's 
secretary, the managing editor's secretary, the 
assistant managing editor's secretary, the news 
editor's secretary, and so on down the line 
a job as city-room ste- 
he secretary is work- 
men with razor-shary 


ry ™ 
PHE advantages of 
nographer are many 


ing with brilliant men, 


minds. The dictation, which is perhaps the 
most interesting that any stenographer ever 
takes, is often a gem of literature. An edi- 
tor may write to an old friend, chuckling 
verbally in crisp, often profane, language 


[le our 


but with a press representative and 


April aumber Rath Arell reports for as her interviews, sot with sewspaper 
two magazine editors who alse began 


$25 


He may send a letter to a correspondent wh 
is supposedly solving a great mystery and 
tell him in no uncertain terms to get on the 
job. Or, if the se greatly privi 
leged by dame fortune, the 

ceives may play a part untry's history 
One secretary took down an historically famous 


‘retary is 
dictation he re 


the c 


telegram which guaranteed the precipitation 
of the Spanish-American War Contacts 
which mold mighty careers are often made 
on these jobs Judges, prizefghters, pres 
idents, tramps, accomplished persons from all 
walks of life are met by an editor's secretary 
Opportunity often knocks one hundred times 
a day. 

Being a secretary often proves to be a 
wedge for a great journalistic career lect 
Perrier, instructor in journalism and dire 
of publicity for New York University, tel 
his journalism students to learn shorthan 


for it has untold values Miss Marguerit 
Marshal Moores, New 
York Journal American, made her newspaper 
career upon a start as a stenographer. Dant 
Walker, 
as a stenographer 
tary to Alexander 
through every newspaper staff, the men y 
see typing by the touch system usually 
their debut as stenographers 


feature writer for the 


famous Broadway columnist, start 
(he was at one time secrs 
Woollcott) Sprinkled 


made 


people. 


as stenographers.—Editor.| 


Shorthand Leaves Its Mark 


By BEATRICE MARR 


HEN | was in school I spent hours 
pondering over questions employers 


might ask me, but my wildest dreams never 
touched many of the things I have encoun- 
tered. “Scientific” personnel interviewers have 
asked my opinions of popular football stars, 
how to fry a steak, if I could milk a cow, 
and things seemingly as irrelevant to short- 
hand efficiency. However, in applying for my 
present position, I ran into what | consider a 
prize joke. 

I suppose I’m now what might be termed a 
‘hand-picked” secretary. When I sought the 
interview for this position, I was informed 
over the telephone that shorthand was not very 
important in the work, but that the depart- 
ment had been so disrupted by the last per- 
son’s inability to measure up in taking notes 
when necessary that no one would be hired 
without first passing a shorthand test. The 
matter was so forcefully impressed on me 
I arrived, armed with my pet pen, fully pre- 
pared to submit to a good stiff dictation test. 


about half an 
remove my 


The work was outlined for 
our and then I was asked to 
glove. Immediately the executive picked up 
my hand and, after silently gazing at the palm 
for a few moments, asked me to report for 
work the next week. I was so surprised that 
| stammered, “B-b-but when do I take the 
shorthand test?” Imagine my amazement 
when I was told that a test was not necessary 
because my hand showed plainly that I could 
write shorthand! 

College girl friends who 
palmistry have always given my hand up be- 
cause of the confusion of lines in it. Those 
amateurs probably little suspect that the nu- 
merous lines in my palm are merely short 
hand outlines that some way got clogged up 
before they reached a proper outlet through 
the tips of my fingers! 

(Did I neglect to mention that I work for 
a woman? “Holding hands with the boss” 
the first day seemed to be quite in conformity 
with proper business etiquette in our case.) 


have studied 
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Asheville, principal city of the great western 
North Carolina resort region, seen 


from a nearby mountain 


The “Tar Heel” State 


ORTH CAROLINA, a land of capes 
and bays, high mountains and deep 
valleys, fertile farms and modern fac- 
tories—52,426 square miles of Nature in great 
ly varying moods, from Tidewater to the 
Land of the Sky; of industry, from the old- 


time methods of Elizabethan Days still prac 
ticed in some of the mountain homes, to the 


latest improved electrically driven shatts and 
spindles of the great manufacturing plants 
in Winston-Salem Greensboro, Durham 


Asheville, High Point, and other of its cities. 

The 1930 Census figures give North Caro 
lina’s population as 3,170,276, 23.9 per cent 
more than in 1920 Raleigh, the capital, is 
listed with 37,379; Charlotte, with over 82, 
000. In all, there are now over 21 places 
with ten thousand or more people, while for 
more than a century after the Carolinas were 
settled not one town in the Old North State 
boasted over a thousand inhabitants 


I) was on Roanoke Island, in 1585, that the 
first English colony was founded, and there 
the first Anglo-Saxon child to be born in the 
New World—Virginia Dare—saw the light 
of the day But no one has ever discovered 
her fate or that f the thers tf that Lost 
Colony, and it was not until 1660 that the first 
permanent settlement was made at Albemarle, 
m the Chowan, by settlers from Virginia 
Then Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and Germans fol 
lowed down the valleys from Pennsylvania, 
and the colony continued to grow until there 
were about 300,000 in North Carolina when 
she ratified the Constitution (1789) at the 
lose of the Revolution, some 40,000 of them 
negroes. Though this colony had proclaimed 


THe 


the nationa 
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independence from the Crown in 
the Mecklenburg 
May 20, 1775. over a year betore 


Declaration, 


1 Declaration of In 


dependence, she was nex ‘ 
last of the gina t tee! t 
become a stat Ar iga she 
was next to e last t n the 
Confederacy in 1861 
RICH in natural resources, 
abundant water power nd re 
able native labor, ° th Carol 
by 1925 had tak 15 place 
manufacturing, increasing an an 
nual total of $20,095.037 in 188 
to $761,022,00% L he é mat 
utactures are re gars 
and cigarettes k 
goods, lumber and timber pr 
ucts, chewir ind sm 
tobacco, and nuff f ‘ 
flour and grain-mill produ rt seed oil 
cake, and meal ind pla 1 
Gastonia and Belmont |! Gast 
County as the first e productio , 
the United States, ac 1 e 192 g 
ures These show hal 
the nation’s toba i Wins 
ton-Salem (over 8&0 pet the vear 
uitput was reports 
BRICK a rilding tb 
two-thirds of the state ron 
) lucts rit < ) et 
n the producti al 
esidual kaol lavs In ) 1 is 
| ated the largest pet 1 r\ 


in the world, 
and the pyro 
phyllite leposit 
there is the only 
one rf com- 
mercial value in 
the country 

The fishing 
industry totals 
in annual four 
million dollar 
take of some 25 
lifferent kinds 
? food fish 
And farming, 
lairying espe- 
ially, is still 
important 

One of the 
state’s famous 
landmarks is the 
memorial to Or- 
ville and Wilbur 
Wright, at Kit- 
ty Hawk 
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The Devil's Head, queer roc 
formation on Chimney 
Rock Mountain 
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OLD FRIENDS IN NEW PLACES 
To help assure your recognizing familiar characters even when 
written at high speeds, some practice routines are suggested 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


ID you ever stop to think that though 


the English language is written with 

nly twenty-six letters and ten figures, 

no life has been long enough for one to more 

than dip into all the valuable things that have 
written with those few symbols? 


The basic characters of our shorthand are 


a dot and four vowels 


) , 
tour pairs « iracters 
Ss. w ie = a 
and seven sets three similar strokes 
/ 
P 
) / 
< ¢ ( ) f f { { 
—_ aw —_ ; 
With these few symbols for sounds, any 
spoken word may be recorded. Hence you 
will see the necessity for being able to exe 
cute each shorthand character with the ut- 
most possible facility If any stroke can 


not be written readably well at high speeds, 
ne’s knowledge of his system will not be of 
value 


much commercial 


VERY early in your shorthand writin rac 
\ g 


tice, you should notice what tendencies you 
have toward slightly distorting your char- 
acters when you write them at high speeds 
Follow the Facility Drills in the Credentials 
Department each month and learn how t 
overcome the faults in your writing 


Special attention must be given to the 


sizes of the a- and e-circles. A _ half-growr 
“rele na ror . rircle m } 
1-CiITCi€ arm in verg wn é iTci¢ may « 
extremely difficult to distinguish in transcrib 
ing. How quickly and how well you turn 
wut your transcripts, depends to a large ex 


tent on the accuracy of your s} 
Of course, you may fre 
from the context of a 
should be, but the time 
poorly written outlines is 
lowers your office efficiency 


rthand notes 
uently be able to tell 
sentence what a word 
it takes to puzzle out 
wasted time which 


NOTICE the very great difference in the size 


of a well-written pair of circles; one does 
tt have to use a magnifying glass to de 

tect which is the a-circle Alternate the cir 

cles tor me minute at your toy speed Do 

your outlines close smoothly; are they round 
2 } ‘7 -ompare rlw? 

| » the sizes compare properly 


When you have finished a minute of satis 
factory circle practice, do a minute’s practice 
n joining the « es to the beginnings a 

; " | iil 
ends Of each group oO! similar strokes 

4 A ? . 
Compare with Facility Drills for correcting 
“the faults you develop in writing at high 


speeds. 


NEXT to reading poorly 
written circles, find er- 
rors due to faulty lengths of similar strokes 


difficulties with 


me would probably 


A student may know that learn is l-e-n and 
remittance is r-¢-m, but, if in fast notetaking 
the lengths of the strokes become so distorts 
that the outlines look alike, he may expect 
tr uble _— trans =a ng | arly deve! pment 
f control even when writing at one’s max 
mum speed is essential sper a tew minute 
each day in “warming up” practice on similar 
strokes to develop ntrol of proportion as 
well as curve 
f 


to poor slant a rentonne i 
stroke Our s sd g 
for speed in w ng st as the longhand 
penmanship taught in the American s 
lesigned for speed Uhe 1 vertical ar 
shaded systems of penmanship were legible 
but they could not be written with the facility 
demanded by American business 

_ — 


(Continued on page 330 
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Proper Names 


Including the fifty commonest in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, and in England 
Ireland, Scotland, and W ales 


lr O O QC 2 On ——__” 2 tle 


= Lf. © Y on ., a a - — ~~, —- a 
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An outline which is written at too vertical 
a slant or with too much pressure of the pen 
is one on which high speed cannot be de- 
veloped. If you are not able to develop a 
satisfactory speed on any of the sentences at 
the end of this month’s department, check to 
see that you are not pressing your pen too 
heavily into the paper and that your notes 
have sufficient slant to make them “racey.” 
(A runner could not win a race if he stood 
straight up; he bends slightly forward to 
meet the wind resistance, speeding lightly and 
steadily along. He soon drops out of the race 
if he pounds along stamping his feet down 
heavily at each stride!) 


WHAT is commonly termed “loading the 
mind” is one of the accomplishments of a 
fast shorthand writer. The good writer does 
not record words as they come from the 
mouth of his dictator; he usually is a sen- 
tence or more behind the speaker so he can 
employ useful phrases. Of course, the writer 
must be able to “carry” accurately. One of 
the feats practiced by schools with mixed 
groups is to see how many more words a 
shorthand student can carry than can a Latin 
or mathematics student. 

Just how good is your carrying capacity? 
Practice on the sentences below. Can you 
hold the words in the long sentences ac- 
curately? How accurate are the lengths and 
sizes of your strokes and circles when written 
at your maximum speed? How fast can you 
write when you know your outlines? If your 
speed on these sentences is much greater than 
that at which you are able to pass a Trans- 
scription Test, you probably are hesitating 
over unfamiliar forms in the test dictated. 

A frequent review of your shorthand text 
and reading of the plates in the Grecc 
Writer will increase your vocabulary. Of 
course you should master the “5,000 Most 
Used Words” so well that you will not hesi- 
tate on any of these common words. (Miss 
Hellicksen’s Graded Dictation series in the 
shorthand section is “packed” with these 
forms.) Each month you should see notice- 
able progress in the accuracy and speed of 
your transcription. 


Sentences for Minute 
Speed Drills 


RACTICE each of the following sen- 

tences first for accuracy of form and pro- 
portion. Then when you feel that you have 
the motion, speed up your writing on the 
sentence, making note of how many words 
you are able to write in repeating that 
sentence over and over for one minute. 
When you have practiced through each 
sentence this way, go back to sentence one 
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and practice it again for accuracy and pro- 
portion, then note what speed you can make 
on it without losing control of the outlines. 

After writing through each sentence this 
way several times, time yourself on the en- 
tire twenty-five. Put those notes away to be 
transcribed next day without reference to the 
key and see whether you can read them easily. 
The sentences are purposely worded to force 
accurate writing at your top speed and de- 
velop “carrying” unusual content: 


1, May ate two today and might eat another 
each day. 


2. When near any money take care of how 
and on what dates you use it. 

3. He can gain facility in writing only by 
racticing outlines at high speed. 

4. Drawing strokes only tends to cause one’s 
writing to become slow. 

5. Move the hand to a new line with no lost 
motion. 

6. Lift the pen only high enough to clear 
the paper. 

7. Insert the finger beneath the sheet and 


raise the paper as you near the end of the 
second column of writing. 

8. The time extended to give attention to 
their entries does not mean that they are 
exempt from either payment or reporting 
of income taxes. 

9. Put the blueberry pie on the plate and 
see that each boy gets a piece. 

10. Feel free to have every outline submitted 
for friendly criticism. 

11. Fluency is never gained without a volume 
of work on frequently found joinings 

12. Time spent between outlines is not time 

devoted to writing; therefore, one must 

glide rapidly from one word to another. 
eal the church bell when the mortgage 
and bills are paid. 

14. The children got jelly and candy for all 
of their cash and then wanted the candi 
date to get them a cantaloupe. 

15. Test how many words you can retain in 
your mind while writing shorthand 
sentences of different lengths. 

16. If you rank high, you may fill out a 
blank and attach a bank check for a ring 
with the shorthand emblem on it. 

17. It would be dreadful to treat a debt as 
if it were not due and payable on the 
date the lender expected and needed his 
money. 

18. Promptness in beginning to write when 
one’s pen reaches a new line is a short- 
hand speed asset. 

19. He can give me a key to the egg basket 
for a week. 

20. I can give gay care to the girl with the 
aching back. 

21. A great many people go to the glen with 
the girl in the closed car. 

22. Return the remittance real soon after you 
reach here and receive it. 

23. Where rates are raised rapidly, our 
résumé indicates that fact. 

24. Learn to leave the line at the middle of 
the L. 

25. Devote different hours to the gentleman's 
pending work. 


13. 
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“Can I Become a Court Reporter in 
Three Months?” 


An Unusual Ambition and What Came of It 
By RAYMOND P. KELLEY 


Secretary-Treasurer Syverson-Kelley, Inc., Advertising, Spokane, Washington 


Formerly Official Reporter, Superior Court of Spokane County 





VERY interesting story by Eva Larson 
f onnelly, n tre De ember (sREGG 
Writer, relating how she taught Gregg 
shorthand to Jane Dahlman Ickes in two 
montns ren $ me ot the occasion some 
twenty-five years ago when I undertook t 
teach the system to a young man who had 
bee appointed ofhcial court reporter ol 
Whitman t Was gton, but who did 
t KI WW A SINRIC cl ATacCter I sno thand 
Chis ung mal ad the summer int vaca 
tnree t ntns it ere in which ft 
naster § thand to the point of being able 
hold the position as ofhcial reporter 

I [ was s er | i ved to Sp 
kane !f New York and before I entered 
n my present w n I was teac ing in tne 
Id Blair Business ege (since gone out 
»f business a. ¢ Blair (“Professor” to 
lis friends) ca me his ofhice one day and 
asked me if I could make a urt reporter 
it of a y g man in three months. I told 


nded on the young man. He 





me aude Swegle, of 
‘ \ ) i et clerk 2 
urt and who had been pron 
mcial rep er, beg ning 
I I irt early in Septem 
yer, if he cou jualify in that length of time 
[The candidate was a high school graduate, 
some w here in the neighborhood 
years old, married, could type, 
legal procedure, but he was as in 
any knowledg« f shorthand as a 
babe After sizing up the situatior and the 
andidate, I told Professor Blair that this 
ung man could learn shorthand in three 
months and might be able to hold down a 


would be a 
reporter 


county court, but that he 


an expert 


NEXT Monday morning Swegle showed up 
and I started him on the Manual—not 


Manual—the old one. 
was in 1913. One thing |! 
had to 


first He 
the get-away 


the present streamlined 


Remember, this 


insisted on trom the just 


learn the proper writing motion 


stroke on al 


his characters size of 
habits—while he 


We had no time 


proper 
characters—correct speed 


was learning the principles 





to unlearn anything 
to learn new 
from the start. From the first day he starte 


He was also compelle 
outlines and practical 


building up his shorthand vocabulary system 


atically and jotted down new 
notebook, from which I could 


frequently. 


outlines in a 
check him up 


I WILL not take time to go into the methods 
I resorted to to push Swegle along throug 
the Manual and help him acquire speed. Suf 


hee it to say that he completed the Manua 
in one month—and he really knew it. Th 
second month was devoted to phrasing, pe 
manship drills, reporting shortcuts, and spec 
irills. The third month we centrate 
increasing spec legal an t materia 
practicing (from dictat complaints, a 
swers, and demurrers; taking questions an 
answers trom actual ses, a genera 
familiarizing n with the t $ S ack 
At the end I ee m Swe le N 
ready. He took his place at the opening 
court and successfully held wn the 
What has become of him since I do not kr 
as I lost track of him when I left the rey 
g held and when the War swept all of us 
tf our moorings. [Mr. Claude Swegle is a 
reporter in Walla Walla, Washingtor 
Editor.] 
were i j imstances t t 
s success Im the ‘ place Swe ie 
did put in a time—I mea 
iay—-eve pressing y ng wilt 
into service to read " ely m 1 
his writing and reading practice He lived 
shorthand Then, too, he was mature Fur 
thermore, he knew what it was all about whe 
it came to court procedure He was 
close to the judge and could expect lenien 
for any shortcomings. He was well acquaint 
with the local attorneys and could stop then 
or have something repeated without jeopa 
lizing his position. He was also we " 
quainted with the people f the county a 
familiar with their names and problen I 
nally, and perhaps the most important, he just 
had to make good in the time at his disposa 
He was a good deal like a soldier I met ir 
the army in France, a backwoods lad and a 
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rack shot. When asked how he got that way 
he answered: “When I was a kid at home 
father used to say: ‘Johnny, go out and shoot 
your breakfast. If you don’t bring it back 
you won't get any.’ Boy, I just had to learn 
to shoot, and | couldn't afford to miss!” 


FROM the teaching point of view I think 
the hardest thing to overcome was the sheet 
inability of the human mind to stick to one 
thing to the exclusion of everything else—its 
inability to soak up more than a certain 
amount of knowledge in a given time. During 
the last month my protegé was a bundle of 
nerves, discouraged and tired The trouble 
was that he could not see any progress, While 
through the Manual he could see him 
self learn and make progress from day to day 


In the practice period he was consciously ac 


going 


juiring new forms and shortcuts; but when 


! 


1 came to working up speed he went throug! 


that discouraging period when one works ot 
longer and longer “plateaus” with no progress 
apparent. Be it said to his credit that he stuck 
to his guns. But, frankly, it was a strain 
hat | was glad to ive vel 

Yet I think I would rather go through it 
again than to take a ste wrapher with a 
faulty knowledge f the principles, a slovenly 


yle and a lot of bad writing habits, and try 
to teach him to unlearn and relearn. This 
young man was at least pliable material, un 
spoiled and tractable 





HOW I GOT MY JOB 





Initiative and persistence are usually productive 
of wished-jor positions. In this colame ere 


chronicled instances of success im that direction 











Interviewed the Committee 


YHE way in which I got my job was, | 
1 think, most unusual. It was early spring, 
ind after a forty-mile trip by train out from 
the city, across the misty river, through the 
suburbs where children skipped to school, 
through olive-green pine woods thick with tril- 
liums, I took a bus into another part of the 
country Then the walk began. I waded 
through dandelion fields, tramped “Pinchot’ 
roads, balanced over a log bridge above a 
creek, through woods and fields and a narrow 
swamp. Past that, at last, stood the consoli 
dated high school, the principal of which had 
requested a teacher who could teach commer- 
ial subjects and Latin. The enthusiastic 
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principal in the trim office was merely the 
beginning. As an employer, he was without 
power. So, with a boy hired at the gas station 
down the road to drive, I began a tour to the 
board members—“except Mr. Said; his sister- 
in-law is dead.” 

Mr. Weaver, when I arrived at his whit 
cottage, “was out back making fence.” A tall, 
red-headed man, he wanted to know: Could | 
teach commercial subjects and Latin both? 
Really? Which commercial subjects? But not 
bookkeeping ? (No, but I could go to summer 
school for it.) And coach plays and basketball ? 
| had majored in English and had basketball! 
experience. He would keep me in mind. 

At Sly’s I had to wait—by a coal stove in 
a room where an oil lamp stood on a red 
checkered table cloth. There Mrs Sly, senior, 
an old lady, informed m« No; oh, no, not 
from the University. State College girls are 
preferred.” Mr. Sly, when he came, was found 
to be jovial-faced and soft spoken. “You can 
teach all that? And be librarian? And direct 


literary club? A nice school, nice, modern 
with a library of six hundred books.” He 
talked long and warmly. “You've walked clear 


from Cokeston, and on such a warm day? But 
someone should have told you to take the 
ither bus.” He would be glad to remember 
me Surely Yes, yes 

Driving to town for the train, I discovered 
Mr. Mackenzie bossing a road repair job, a 
miner's cap on his head, his short body bent 
from the truck as he spoke. His gold teeth 
shone when he grinned and said: “Sure, | 
wouldn't consider anyone else. Your experi 
ence and references sounded fine Sure 

\ month later, after anxious waiting—and 
fter thank-you let 


ters for the interviews, after registration for 


trying to get other jobs a 


summer school, the appointment came. Now 
| am teaching all those required commercial 
subjects, two Latin classes, girls’ gym, and 
the other activities mentioned by the school 
board. It ts a real job, but a job in beautiful 
farm country with congenialh people. —/. N. K 


> The trouble with too many fellows who 
look for work is that they quit when they 
hind it 


It’s in the Name 


YOU can tell what stage a college student is 
m by the way he signs his name For in 
stance: 

Freshman—Bill Smith 

Sophomore—William Smith 

Junior—W,. Algernon Smith 

Senior—William A. Smith 

Graduate—W. A. Smith 

Joh-Hunter—Smith.—K ablegram 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CAREERS 


To the five characteristics that evidence the educated man, seven 
other important attributes for success in business are suggested 





By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


WURLED up ina armchair last evening, yw do, but take advantage of every experience 
preparing to read Dick Byrd's splendid that comes you Way in the meantime y } 
book “Alone,” I found myself reflecting, probably will hnd that it was needed in the 

instead, upon the opportunities afforded young tulhlilment of your ultimate career, whateve 
men and women in business. For those still that may be 
gathered together in classrooms mastering the I'm going to assume that some of you, a 
technique of the profession elected, what were least, want to become efficient stenographe 
the chances of interesting and distinguished yw secretaries. What are some rt the qua 
service after they were graduated? How heations that make f satisfactory progress 
many of those already in offices, either liking in an office? First, there are the personal at 
their jobs and getting ahead in them or just tributes. President Butler of lumbia | 
working, could have relatively more success? versity lists hive aracteristics, « ences 
. an educated ma Ww nal i il 

[ DEALS are born while we are young, eager, necessarily of primary importance 
and ambitious; and these ideals, | think, to a Corseetnees and srecicics i ieee “a 

nsiderabie extent NX OUur alliludes and oul mother tongue 

abits. 1 do not know what your ambition is 2. Refined and gentle manners, which are the ex 
| know what mine was, and in a sense it was “5 0 " ne . at , 
acineved, with some ot the pleasure the tul 4 I ; wer { , . 

Ilment of an ideal gives, even though in a Efficiency—-or the power to d 
situation not previously conceived. For in Phat is a < : , ; 
stance, when very, very young | wanted to be nduct” by which | os te of 
a stenographer It was the height of my vancement of omen 
youthful ambition, when I couldn't yet pro Rebecca McCann save 
nounce so complicated a word! A certain 
lady on street was a stenographer in the Time sorts ’ y 
Wh eve prete ! 

Governor's Mansion, and | concluded that he hell Seek ths Goins Geeees encod 
trim, attractive, graceful poise came by virtue It gives them in the end 

i being a stenographel | adnt the slight 
est notion what that might be MAY | suggest that you reflect upon 

At twelve, I was called upon to teach the ft the more important attributes of a satista 
fourth graders while the regular instructor tory employee, with a view to gauging y 
was away taking examinations The upshot Own fitness tor the pos n you desire 
Ol that was a conspiracy o1 the part ot sider 
teachers and parents to interest me in a teach Attention to Detail. Listen carefully to 
ing career With due courtesy and respec what you are | lhink about what you are 
for my teachers, | still intended 1 be a being told, s at you i ask intelligent 
stenog apher questions thers x t clea you 

At thirteen, I submitted my frst story to a Learn all 1 can about every phase 

publisher—consumed with the ambition ¢ work as ‘ p y arise even t iw 

write, as a result of ideals born of reading ot directly in your line of operation. A s 

[ also planned to study painting, because | retary should know w to handle sw 

wanted to paint and enjoyed a small measur board ling, et Learn t ask W 

yf success in it In retrospect, | can now vithout being a nuisance 

see where al! of these seemingly extraneous 4 pplication. One cannot “work in a peck 

“ambitions,” built more r less around tempo measure” all lay if ne as a Darre ! 

rary ideals, have provided knowledge and ex work to get out! Organizati 

perience that subsequently served me pretty and the expeditious handling then al 

well important qualification Being on time a 
virtue that should be cultivated, but do not 


HOW often we hear someone say, “But | be misled into thinking that this alone means 


don’t want to do thus and so: I want to be—” efficiency It does not always follow that b 
, ' 


and here the lament begins Keep right or cause one is at the ofhce ten minutes ea 


yiding your ideals of what you want to be each morning and carries work home with him 
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at night that he is doing a superior job—not 
if he has not organized his handling of it. 


DEFINITIZE your program, and bring in- 
telligence to bear upon everything you do 
A certain secretary of our acquaintance spent 
twenty minutes holding a sheet of carbon pa- 
per over the radiator. She explained that 
when heated the ink would liquefy and run 
over the used spots, thus prolonging the life 
of the sheet of carbon paper. She earnestly 
proclaimed her thrift for the management. 
At a salary of $40.00 a week, or approxi- 
mately $1.00 an hour, she spent 32c worth of 
time trying to prolong the life of a sheet 
of carbon paper that at most cost the com- 
pany two cents. 

Intelligent use of one’s time in the office 
is important. Proscrastination is probably the 
worst “time killer” in business, and accounts 
very often for failures. 

Initiative. After you have grasped the 
routine of the office and some of the es- 
sentials of the business, don’t wait to be told 
specifically what to do each time you finish a 
task. Think sufficiently about your job, and 
your employer's, to use initiative in ferreting 
out work that needs to be done, or else ask for 
it. Be alert and interested. 

Behavior. lf you are fortunate enough to 
obtain a position in a firm allowing employees 
freedom of action, don’t take advantage of 
it! When you find employers restricting tele- 
phone calls, providing recesses, etc., know 
that these restrictions were born of some- 
one’s abusing a privilege! 


RECOGNIZE your responsibility to your 
job, and do not take time out to idle. You 
may get away with it part of the time, but 
you cannot expect to get away with it all of 
the time. There will be a day of reckoning 
and this usually is during a depression when 
another job is not too easy to find. Holding 
your job is not luck—it reflects ability to 
buckle down to good hard work and get it 
out! Most failures in life were made through 
excuses. 

Attitude. Do not belittle the work that 
is given you todo. If you have never watched 
an expert in any line, no matter how menial 
the task appears to be to you, try it sometime 
You may be surprised at the efficiency with 
which he handles it! Recently, I observed a 
young lady making sandwiches. With knife 
and fork balanced in her hands she expertly 
turned out hundreds of sandwiches—in almost 
the same time it took to eat one! Alert, in- 
telligent, and with complete mastery of her 
job, she attracted much attention to her ef- 
ficiency. I found myself actually wanting to 
“take a try” at it, to see what showing | 
would make in comparison. She is manager 
of her own little shop now. 
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Being a “good fellow” is fine in some types 
of jobs. I once heard of a young man be 
ing paid $50,000 a year on the strength of his 


reputation for spending money The firm 
needed a “good fellow” in a certain capacity, 
and he filled the job But, while it is es 
sentia] that one be cheerful, sympathetic to 


and interested in one’s co-workers; if this 
interferes with getting the work done it is no 
longer a personal accomplishment. 

Memory. Perhaps it may seem to you that 
some people naturally remember everything. 
Dorothy Parker says that women and ele- 
phants never forget. If you are one of those 
fortunate persons, you may not need to resort 
to making reference cards or memos for pe- 
riodic study and reading in order to fix neces- 
sary information in mind. If you are not, 
you had better give some thought to the 
cultivation of attention and memory training. 
There are memory training courses, possibly 
good in their way, but the results may not 
always be as expected 

Witness the story of two business friends 
chatting in a London club. Said one, “I’m 


off to Australia next week.” “Splendid,” re- 
plied the other. “If you go to Sydney you 
must call on my friend Crummock. He’l 


show you around and give you a good time. 
Easy name to remember, that—Crummock. 
Rhymes with stomach.” Six months later 
the two friends met again in London. “Did 
you go to Sydney?” asked the one. “Yes, and I 
had a fine time,” replied the other. “But, do 
you know, I couldn’t find anyone who knew 
your friend Kelly!” 

It is better, you see, to write it down—lest 
you forget. 


Spectacles to Come 


UDGING from some of the pencil-written 

O. G. A. tests that have come to us, cer- 
tain students and stenographers will soon be 
wearing tortoise-rim spectacles! When we tell 
you to write shorthand lightly, we do not 
mean that the notes should bé written so light- 
ly that they cannot be seen—much less read! 
We do mean that you should use a light hand 
movement, but combined with a lead that is 
not too hard. Your notes should be easily 
readable from a distance of approximately 
two feet. We have been compelled to fail 
O. G. A. specimens that have come to us with 
notes written so lightly they cannot be prop- 
erly examined. 


Have You Won Yours? 


A SPECIAL APPLICATION BLANK, 
supplied upon request, is required with all re 
quests for the Attainment Certificate. Write 


for this blank before sending in for the 
awards 
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March Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by « typewritien list of sames to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates 


March copy is good as membership tests 


wntil April 25, 1939) 


Instructions for Preparing Tests 


clean type. (2) Do not erase, or 


(1) Use 


strike over 
(3) Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout the test 


errors are not permitted 


typographical 
A lesser number 


letters; 


than five spaces or « greater number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. (4) Double space always 
between paragraphs, whether it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do not use more than two 


spaces. 
clear and understandable, but brief. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


Single-space this month's copy on one page only in- 
stead of using the usual two sheets. To compensate 
for the shorter amount of material, the test is being 
given to you unpunctuated and without capitalization, 
periods, or paragraphing, to be “transcribed” into an 
effectively placed bulletin. 

If you wish, supply on a separate sheet « list of 
twenty-five to fifty firms (with addresses) to whom 
the bulletin has been sent, noting the dete of mail- 
ing This second sheet is optional. 


NEW ANTI-FOGGING COMPOSI- 
TIONS WITH GLYCERINE. The efh- 
ciency of glycerine as a windshield wash 
making for clearer vision and hence for 
safer driving is a seasonal use for this ver- 
satile fluid which many large trans- 
companies and individual truck 


familiar in this 


with 
portation 
and car owners are already 
connection therefore two new anti-fogging 
compounds utilizing the advantages of glyc- 
erine are of practical interest for those who 
prefer a liquid for use on windshields win- 
dows and the like there is a recent Ameri- 
can patent (2,107,361) which consists of 
glycerine 1 gal. camphor 4 oz. turpentine 
4 pt. potassium oxalate | lb. oxalic acid 


4 oz. 
these ingredients are dissolved by heating 


together on a water bath the mixture is ap- 
plied by wiping the glass with a sponge dipped 
into the preparation in paste torm is another 
somewhat similar formula for a windshield 
mist preventative for which users report 
good results this composition calls for 4 oz. 
potassium oxalate 112 gr., 2 oz. glycerine 
60 ml., 1 gr. camphor 0.1 gr., 1 oz. turpen- 
tine 30 ml. heat on water bath. The appli- 
cation of this product is reported to be ben- 
eficial both on the inside and on the outside 
of the windshield the application to the out- 
side of the windshield rain to 
flow more evenly so that it does not reflect 
and retract street lights and the lights from 
other cars on the inside, the application of 
the product prevents the accumulation of 
fog and visibility is hence much 


causes the 


mist or 


(5) Type a proper heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior test 
Tests should be properly punctuated 


The wording must be 


clearer thus making for easier and sate: 


driving the product is applied to a clean 
windshield and rubbed well with a 
Glycerine Facts, issued for the 


then 
clean cloth. 
Glycerine Producers’ Association by Georgia 
Lefingwell, Ph.D., Editor, Trade Paper 
Bulletin, Suite 2234, 11 W. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 
HELPFUL HINTS TO THE BEGIN 
NER TYPIST OR STENOGRAPHER 
1. Learn how to operate different makes 


of typewriters, especially the new noise 


less makes. 


2. Test your own typing speed. 

3. Read over everything you type 

4. If the opportunity presents, learn to 
operate a telephone switchboard. 

5. Know the names of the various Central 


Telephone Exchanges. 

6. Cultivate a pleasant telephone voice. 

7. Learn to operate one of the various 
adding machines. 

8. If a stenographer, scan your notes to 
see the length of your letter for prope: 
spacing. 

9. Use any 
tation to 
transcription. 

10. Enlarge your 

reading. 

Get the dictionary habit. 

application, but 


interruption in dic 
better 


pause or 


scan your notes tor 


vocabulary by extensive 


2. Type letter of 
write your signature so that it can be 
read. 

13. Answer all 

14. Improve your personality, make your 


your 


requirements of the ad 


self interesting and attractive. 

latest books on secre 
You will need it 
salutations, 


15. Get one of the 
tarial office practice. 
correct 


for new methods, 


etc. 
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March Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross mumber of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross aumber of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

One of the things which most impresses me as I look 52 
back over the span of the years since I entered business, is 113 
the great advance that has taken place in the art of adver- 171 
tising. Almost equally as great has been the change in the 231 
attitude of businessmen toward advertising. 276 
In those early days I think we were pretty much under 330 
the spell of the old mouse-trap adage, and so we concen- 385 
trated upon the problems of production to the exclusion of 444 
the problems of merchandising. 476 
To most managers of industrial companies of that time. 531 
advertising, if it was considered at all, was a necessary evil 596 
Many of them looked upon advertising expenditures as 649 
little more than support for trade papers. Very few had 706 
any idea that sales might be aided by such expenditures. 764 
The low esteem in which industrial advertising was held 820 
stands revealed on every dreary page of the old-time trade 879 
papers. Perhaps the dullest ads of any industry were those 939 
perpetrated by the steel companies. 976 
One of the chief reasons, I suppose, why the steel in- 1029 
dustry was so slow in getting into advertising long pants 1087 
was its very distance from the consumer. Until relatively 1146 
recent years, the bulk of steel output went to the so-called 1207 
heavy consuming lines—big buildings, bridges, railroads, 1265 
and similar channels of use. The public may have lived or 1324 
worked in a building made of steel, or purchased transpor 1381 
tation in a steel Pullman, but it had little consciousness of 1443 
steel and little experience in buying directly things made 1502 
of steel. 1513 
Then came developments which have completely revo- 1562 


lutionized the whole face of the steel industry. The heavy 1622 





1934 
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Strokes 

lines no longer dominate as consumers. The automobile 1677 
and the tin can have pushed the railroad and the construc- 1734 
tion industries into secondary positions as users of steel. 1795 
New processes for producing light, flat-rolled steel and a 1854 
whole host of new alloys, stainless and enameling steels 1911 
have appeared, with the result that vast new markets have 1969 
opened up to the industry. Nearly all of these markets have 2030 
led straight to the consumer in the form of light products 2089 
—automobiles, refrigerators, stoves, tin cans, kitchen- 2144 
ware, and scores of other articles. 2181 
Steel, of course, always must remain a raw material, 2234 
for use by fabricators in their infinite variety of finished 2295 
products, but in the form of those products steel now comes 2355 
close to millions of people, enters into their daily lives, and 2419 
adds to their comfort and convenience. The result is that 2478 
people are becoming more aware of steel, and steel is be- 25 
coming more aware of people, more understanding of their 2591 
needs and buying habits. 
_ All that has thrust upon the steel industry new prob- 2609 
lems of production and of merchandising and brought 272 
about a marked change in emphasis in the industry. 2773 


The number of direct buyers of steel from the mills does 2830 
not greatly exceed 40,000 individuals and firms, but there 2889 
are tens of millions of people who buy and use steel in the 2949 
form of finished articles. 2977 

One of the lessons the industry has learned is to look 3032 
through and beyond to the millions of actual consumers. 3089 
Although we don’t sell to them directly, we are thinking 14 
in terms of those consumers, their wants and desires, be- 320 
cause in the end it is the consensus of popular reaction to a 3264 
product which determines its success or failure. The shift 3324 
in focus in the steel industry’s view of its markets has had 3385 

3432 


a profound effect upon its research activities. — Tom 
Mercer Girdler, Chairman, Republic Steel Corporation. 


(Repeat trom the beginning entil end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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T ‘anscription Speed Project 
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O. A. T. Club Prize Awards 


Fountain Pen Deske 3° F. Thies. St. Joseph's = June Sheasby, Edgewoo! High Mary i 8 Hie 

S High Scho A shtor lowa s “ M \ 0 
Set Stella Balamuki, High Schoo Ruth Reiter, } : r I as, St. Anthony 

Fiushing Mi igan wk o W - M 
Olive Walker, High School Dolores Bremmer, St. Jobn’s . on I - . 
Wethersfield, Connecticut School, Muscodsa. Wisconsin Balboa, Cana F © High Seho 
. fi Massact etts 

Fountain Pen O’Brien and Anne 


Katherine Weber. St. Gabriel 


Commercial Schesl. Chtcage OQ. G. A. Membership Test A. are 


Illinois 
Margaret Coughlin, High Academy, } Rive 
School, Albia, lows . . M r 
me ry Se Advice from a Gunsmith - cenit Chickneee 
Academy, La Grang 0 City, Pa 
Illinois 4 y Sis s Nichola 
. Or H ~ “ Barr 
Gold Pin | a _ 
‘a ’ a. aa sl High School 
Rena Koch, High School out iil < o 
- W a. Kaneas 
Forsyth. Montana I »s McLeod, High Bcho 
Mildred Moblenbrok, High fee Sean 
School, Hempstead, Le - 
=a _—— — 2 _n 2 = ee Se See 
Virginia Airhart. Township . ; _ , 
High School, Savanna ; 5 ; - . : ~ — 
Tilinots 2 _ ze rc ‘ ied nen 
Edna Melcher, St. Paul's : _ < aan 
> - Washington, ; Mur Han n, A 
Beverly Gray, Colby Junior C : = ‘ m.. De = - a 
College. New London “ ~—- a > 
New Hampshire Hart = ' wae 
_—_ - “ fred Meeks. ® j h's 
Silver Pin 2 ——T — > , . Academy, Lockport. N. ¥ 
s Powler Hi soho 
Gertrude Moore. High School ' rney Nebracka 
Westwood New Jersey - a. ay Olea Gra ~ M 
Rertrande Laperriere _ = = . ‘ ‘ " ane 
St. George High School 4 
Manchester. New Hampehire 4 SI “ul 
Austin Rhorer, High School . , 5 s f 
Lewts Kansas ” —__———" x , 
Beatrice Samalin, Weequahic ‘ iH 
High School Newark ‘ ul 
New Jersey -  —EeEeoye oa, W — Ann Houser, 
Barbara Frutchey, High - Behe Urbane. OF 
School, Pen Argyl sriena Parts Hich 8 . 
Pennsylvania _ ! mn. Kaeneas 
Carmela Langone, Wadileigh c 7 Lf’. Cane — La Katt » Seri ng. High 
High School, New York : - ol. Spartanburg 
New York . h Car s 
Connie Ripley, St. Charles nm j —T 2 } ria Gertrude Frenct 
Commercial School, Amber é r SS ' _—— Senta Peule 
Nova Seotia, Canedse ‘ a 
Lillian Pieek. College of , i. North Dekote 
Commerce Kenosha ~ “ PS . a = & | tris 
Wisconsia _ - 4 - P } ; Nort? 
Tirzah Beattie, High School a ts . 
Sanford, Maine < j ‘ Monahan. Rostor 
Kenneth Farrar. Memorial of) - . | 
High School, West New —_— on" o& id \ 
York, New Jersey Ml , Zabhrr Hich Scho 
Ann Rydy. Immacuste Heart “ n 1 ana 
of Mary Academy. Buffalo a LY aE __. - ‘ iw entra 
New York ce a ens 
Hilda Nebben. High School Michis 
Colman, South Dakota ¢ ' er 
Janet Byrd. St. Paul's - r _ : a uM 1" 
Oommercia!l Schoo! © " Ma ‘ ‘ 
Baltimore, Maryland “ 0 ' 2 
Helen Ogden, High Schoo f . ee 
Hat bore Pennsylvanis  . = in = A ! o Canada 
Ruth Kimball, Hesser - ' " ' 
Business College ny . ~ te ' 
Manchester, New Hampshire > ‘ k re 
‘ 2 " - 2. i , b " 
Bronze Pin 1 
us . mt 
Helen Lynct Lorr eo M 2 k I a High Schoe 
Keufman, and Lorraine —* s ¢ A - Wa gton, Missourt 
Mayes, Mercy High School Cc Jean Crumrine, High Scho 
Chicago, Lilinets P Fast Centon, Of 
Elizabeth Donabge, PF mem <e a < = ot ; c Rite M en ‘ Hich Seb 
St. Patrick's High School = (its) Hawiey, Penneylvanis 
Providence. Bhode Island Continued on page 342) 
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Some Facility Drills in 


340 
HOPE all the good advice aDoul using 
he get-away stroke and writing fluently 
that you were ex] d to last month 
took”! If it did not, woe be unto you in 
e¢ advanced dicta i i well as in the 
O. G. A. Contest! D 1 like to skate or 
ance What is it ab em that you likes 
i I tie y n i ice and artistryr 
Never mind, you cy! ave you ever tried 
e Lambet Persona | think it must be 
mu more effective tha ieting tor keeping 
1 trim wa re but yvouldnt know (1 
ad to add that last s it the editor wouldnt 
me alarmed, and i: the need of inquir- 
ng into Credentials a es.) But the glid- 
! ni ir drills this month does have 


GLIDE ALONG. These characters must not 


v executed with spasmodic, jerky movement, 
\ warm-u] n the direct oval will put the 
" ( 1 m for the writing of blad Note 
rw expertly the circle is turned at the junc 
ind d. Observe the smooth blending 
impulse the pen. Differentiate 
lea in length of strokes and size of circles 
! ‘ is that follow—they will be easy 
btained a good degree of fluency and 

i non S lr ls 
I iE RE is a defhimite technique required to 
ircle in ab. The first motion 1s a 
inved swing, slightly down, around and up 


ething like making the complete circle 
1 swing—you know, over the rod at the 
hese ab, ap combinations until 


p Practice t 
you are writing them smoothly and rapidly, 
hen add them to the strokes called for in the 
vords that follow. Fit the circle up smoothly 


“ 1 pr and bl 


GET THAT MOTION. A visitor at our 
lesk remarked that the exercise for abate was 
more difficult to execute than the character it- 
sel f Irue, true—but the practice you get in 
trying to perfect the exercise will make you 
that much more skillful in writing the word! 

it and see. If, with a sigh of relief, you 


Try it 
words and find that 


begin your writing of the 
you are turning them expertly and perfectly, 
on the exercise. More 
on the cap, gap combina- 


‘ 


liscontinue practice 
tice is afforded 
tions. Be observant here to see that you actu- 
ally make what you should. It isn’t an easy 
exercise, but it’s a tremendously helpful one. 

The next fluency drill is comparatively easy. 
Watch size of circles and length and forma- 
tion of curves in each outline. Develop as 


much speed as possible on it 


pract 
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, 
THE indirect oval exercise puts the muscles 


in form for writing fg and | Che 

greater depth of curvature is at the beginning 

of f and ¢ When you beg ning & ar 

and the circle, you will understand why it 

easier, and important, to write them that way 
Turn the circle eat , " 

maintain correct rmat i ' , Ni 

that beginning s ke ! Re wit 

pencil a few 

Did you feel \“ s i 

elbow t &k ” ' \ Checl 

slar t 1 the r , +! 

you are writing it c . 

THE fault most comn beginners’ not 

is failure t irve fa ectiy ha 

va If the greats pt t vat ‘ 

at the beginning 1 the e< ' — bys 

quite simple t inthe rele deftly a 

skillfully at the é If ire writing a 

arc-like blend—well, t ficultv is al 


your own making' 


THE SWAN BI DS | like t nak 


those swan-like thines—fr a fl ‘ ote 
proud, upright curve of the neck. Are you writ 
ing the blends that way More next m t 


On, yes, try your hand at these words tron 


the Contest Lopy impress, field vr 
conversation, fellow men, | nning 
ly. Now in the Contest py e final py 
which you probably are making, look 
errors as have been pointed out ) 
WATCH THOSE HOOKS Also, se 
you have made any “open-mouthed” hooks 
These hooks are quite minute a should be 
turned deftly—narrow and deep! Where the 
circle intervenes betwee ‘ k a t 
curve, as in we have, write the k de tel 
above the circle, so that you uld slice 
right off and leave ev intact It s ild have 
the same general slant as the rest of the 
character So, instead 1 starting the ara 
ter with a tendency to blend it to the left, give 


it the same upright position and smartness 
vl and fr. 


You'll enjoy your practice this month 


‘Yea 
OHIO Stat Lmiversity al umbDus 
making excellent use of the Complete Theory 


and Transcription Tests. Under the instru 
tion of Inez Ray Wells, students in t 


University won over 148 awards from the 

Credentials Department last year We afl 

lookin forward t their participatior mn the 
g i j 


O G A. Contest. also. this vear 





Satin 


oer 


a ee ee 


Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


Beatrice Zinn, William Penn 
Senior High School York, 
Pennsylvania 

Edna Anderson, Butte Busi 
ness College, Butte 
Montana 

Isabelle Poray, Riverside 
High School, Buffalo, 
New York 

Oral Nichols and Helen 
Schuetze, Woodbury Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Call 
fornia 

Martha Nelson, Fordson 
High School Dearborn 
Michigan 

Eileen Murphy, Notre Dame 
Secretarial School, Mont 
real, Quebec, Canada 

Bernice Corcoran, High 
School, Pipestone, Minne 
sota 


Pearl Pin 


Lorraine Kurrelmeier, High 
School, South St. Paul 
Minnesota 

Dorothy Shaffer High 
School Greeley Colorade 
Loule Butniteky, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles 
California 

Claire Shane Weequahie 
High Schoo!, Newark, New 


Jersey 
Frank Bachinger, State 
Teachers College Blooms 


burg, Pennsylvania 
Evelyn Jester, Goldey Col 
lege, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Tillie Zirlin, High School 
Linden, New Jersey 


Gold Pin 


Lenor Standifer, High 
School, Canoga Park 
Callfornia 

Lenore Mattson, High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota 

Marion Stark, Y.W.C.A 
Secretarial School, Buf 
falo, New York 

Alphonse Damushes, High 
School East Hartford 
Connecticut 

Helen Kuoni, High School 
Marysville, Kansas 

Christine Bilackburne, E. C 
Giass High School, Lynch 
burg, Virginia 
Frances M. Drago, High 
Schoo! Hempstead Long 
Island, New York 
Virginia Chambers High 
School Scottsbluff 
Nebraska 
Leona Bennett, St. Gregory 
High School, Dorchester 
Massachusetts 
Naomi Scholle, High School 
Carroliton, Missouri 
Alice Landis, High School 
Kearney, Nebraska 


Naomi Corene Burton, Cbilli- 


cothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Missouri 
Catherine Brindell, & 


Mary's Commercial School, 


Detroit, Michigan 
Raymond Lavallee, High 
School. Old Town, Maine 


Diana Diamond, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Betty Shankie, St Mary's 
Commercial School, Detroit, 
Michigan 
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QO. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Marjorie Haddock and Shirley 
Burns, Roosevelt High 
School Wyandotte Michi 
gan 

Elizabeth Hule, Central High 
School, Sioux City, lows 


Junior O. G. A. Test 
The Boy and the Filberts 


rt. ¢ eee 
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Helen Horton High School 
Mason City, lowa 


Silver Pin 


Mary Gertrude Hertel, &t 
Mary's Business School, 
Buffalo, New York 

Betty Fose, High School, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Eugene Owens, St. Alphonsus 
Commercial High School, 
New York. New York 


Loris Breck, High School, 
Dracut, Massachusetts 

Margaret Jackson, High 
Behool, Morgantown, West 
Virginie 

Thomas Ryan, St. Paul of 
the Cross School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 
Antoinette Remillard. Barnes 
School of Commerce, 
Denver. Colorade 
Marjorie Hutchens, High 
School, Urhane. Tilinots 





Bronze Pin 


Grayce Frye Norwin High 
School, Irwin, Pennsylvania 

Ophelia Gunter, Spalding 
High School, Griffin 
Georgia 

Vivian Hassler, Holy Names 
Central High School 
Oakland, California 

Paula Atnip, Draughon's 
Business College, Lubbock 
Texas 

Elfrieda Geissler, Vocational 
Schoo!, Sheboygan 


Wisconsin 
Evelyn Rea, Garfield High 
School, Terra Haute 
Indiana 


Phyllis Bill, Calais Academy 
Calais, Maine 

Violet Nuiand, Humboldt 
College, Mason City, lows 

Frances Curran, Springfield 
High Scho Philadelphia 
Pennsyivania 

Verlis Strasburcer, St. Mary's 
High Scho Scranton 
Pennsylvania 

Forrest G Thompson, The 
Temple School, Washington 


dD. Cc 

Ruth Jear Wolfgang, Scott 
High School, Toledo 
Illinote 


Irene Chan, High School, 
Balboa, Canal Zone 

Charies Hammock, County 
High School, Montrose 
Colorado 

Marie Jordar High School 
Conway, South Carolina 

Ardyce Hoyt, High School 
Lincoln Park Michigan 

Ruth E. Bussard, Visitatior 
Academy, Frederick, Mary 
land 

Dorothy Mulligan, Community 
High School, Colby, Kansas 
Raymond H. Quensel and 
Darlene Daugherty, Illinots 
State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 

Doris Bobroske, Hich School 
Bristol, Connecticut 
Audrey Ayres, Castiemont 
High School, Oakland 
California 

Charlies Muha, High School 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Christine Megaro, Bulkeley 
Higt? School, Hartford 
Connecticut 

Dorothy Westmeyer, High 
School, Oregon City, Oregon 
Ethel Anderson, High School 
Santa Paula, California 
Helen Gregory. St. Patrick's 
High Schoo Watertown 
Massachusetts 

Gertrude Page. High School 
Sanford, Maine 

Edna Ross, Bliss Business 
College, Lewistown, Maine 
Esther Marini, The Fisher 
School, Somerville 
Massachusetts 

Rita Botti, St. Joseph's High 
School, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 

Rose Kegel, Mercy Hign 
School, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

Jennie Piazza, St. Aloysius 
High School. Meridian 
Missiesipni 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


To the Ministry through Shorthand 


By Examiner A. A. Bowie 


VWHORTHAND history reveals that the art 
was widely used for recording the sermons 


- f the great divines of early days. News 
ipers, the radio, and other modern forms of 
mmunication were then unknown, and the 
tity way iW vhich those words oft wisdom 

could rea the populace was by word i 

" t Son rm youl listen t the great 
re wes a ‘ d them in shorthand, so 

t if ‘ j repea them tf thers Short 
and. theretore is been very se to the 
hur il ! that reas s really no won 
that we d am g the cl Vv re who 

know a ! use short i 
The Reveren ar! Martensor t e First 

ngregational ¢ rc] Fast Orange New 
lersey, 1s. however, the rst man of whom we 
ive heard who entered the ministry through 
court reporting. Here is the story—it is an 
teresting and fascinating one, for it shows 

vy short and plave | 1 very important part 


in the life of this minister of the gospel 


W HEN he was a boy of about nine or te 
young Martenson was taken to the office of his 


father and lett to amuse himself in the recep 


tion room, There he saw a young lady answet 
ward, heard a man dictate to her, 
and watched her write in funny strokes what 
was said; then saw her busily type it. The boy 
marvelled at this girl’s skill. and decided that 
he would like to be able to do this, too, when 
e grew up 

} 


Although he did not quite understand what 
t was all ab ut, he was fascinated hy the pro 
edure The seed had been sown. but it did 
ot bear fruit until he attended the Wester 


High School, in Detroit, and had the Dp 
portunity to study shorthand and typewriting 
under the able direction of Miss Dora H. Pitts 

‘We had six semesters of shorthand and that 
vas a grand experience,” Mr. Martenson said, 
1 over his shorthand Ife Then | 
went to the Detroit Commercial College, where 
Miss Lola McLean was conducting advance: 
classes. I continued my study and took the 
various tests, at last gaining my 140-word 


as we chatter 


] 


award. I had earned my shorthand “spurs,” 
and broke right into court reporting, doing that 
work for about a vear. However, reporting 
had an effect upon me different from what 
might be expected. So many sordid cases came 
before the courts that 1 was convinced there was 
need to get back of this picture I realized 
more and more the need of helping folks to a 


better way of living, and believed that through 
the ministry I could be of more effective use.” 
So Carl Martenson left the reporting field 
and entered Albion College, Albion, Michigan, 
to complete the neces- 
sary studies that 
would permit him to 
enter Union Theo 
logical College 


DURING his years 
at Albion he made 
practical use of his 
shorthand to provide 
the capital to pay his 
way through college 
On the first day at 
college, he was able 
to make contact with 
a history professor 
who wanted someone to help him with his 
orrespondence. Martenson took dictation 
all that afternoon and his work proved so 
satisfactory that he was recommended to 
several other professors. His spare time 
while at Albion was fully taken up utiliz- 
ing the art of shorthand in a profitable way. 
‘One of the advantages of doing this work 
was that I got to know the profs as indi- 
viduals and the close association with them 
helped me in my studies,” Mr. Martenson said 

“In college | had to go through reams of 
reading matter every day Thanks to my 
knowledge of shorthand, | was able to sum 
up paragraphs and chapters as | read them, 
and these I could easily type out and quote 
specifically in making my reports. So I found 
my grades “A” on everything. When you con 
sider that you have to read ‘something over 
40,000 pages, you have got something on your 
hands, but with the aid of shorthand, my re 
ports could be and were accurate and to the 
point.” 

The lectures, too, he took down in shorthand 
which gave another means of impressing upor 


um the lessons to be learned 


THERE are many ways in which the Rev 
‘rend Martenson finds use for shorthand in his 
present post. In preparing sermons, he first 
writes out his ideas in shorthand on large 
sheets of paper. Then he transcribes that part 
of the notes which he wants to use for the ser- 
mon, then puts the transcript on file and speaks 
without reference to notes of any kind while 
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in the pulpit! “I preach what I remember report upon which the clergyman was able 
and what I don’t remember can't be very im base future talks on this subje 


portant,” he said. W h contains a great deal Mr. Martenson nhded that shorthand | 











of truth served him in other ways than as an instrume 
All clergymen do a great deal of reading with which to wrest a from t vor] 
und «gathering f ideas and quotations tor for Mrs. Martensor t 1s a writer { the 
future use. Mr. Martenson saves himself muc system. Putting tw nd two together. w ' 
time and labor by writing them in shorthand uded that t s must 
and fling them for reference. “That,” he said written in Gregg! A this w 
‘is the greatest e 1 make f my sh than mitted it l ype ‘ g < , ‘ 
| nowadays 0 e particula : ev we le t 
prolong the st at | r tw é 
Two instances in w h his knowledge f weeks on the money they made typing Mast 
shorthand has proved useful since he took uw theses tor students at Northwestern Univ 
the ministry he ited as umque. © ne occa Mrs Martens till elps him when e» 
sion when meatal . ence nas | tal : 
AS lar aS my own position its conce 
feel free to express n lf as 
and if it is contrary to the t s of the 
congregation, and t ‘ t etn g : 
their preacher, I have a wa ea 
ing (and a eg l e at that) You know 
he continued, “that the chu wit \ 
I am associated there are no Bishops t 
you The nerewgat T em it i \ ‘ 
w! »> they wat is ace | I it 
the tenure Ss c c i he i 
the minister wit " ! 
shorthand ep ! te mu 
; il ‘) he ad ‘ 
However, I've me awba 
to knowing | 
tne le \ | att 1a ect . 
= stere’ ass , ; 7 , 
group of ministe that st Lit } 





The Rev. Carl Martenson in his study. then publishes its os While that ts ul 
(Above) his reference file, which he excellent idea, the fact that | | write 
keeps in shorthand. shorthand caused them to nominate me as 


secreta t n w ta . I 
tary and she was forced to be away from the with these xtra ir” activities! How 
fice for a few days, he found it very cor ever, I do feel it a to have been chose: 
venient to be able to transcribe her notes and to act in that capacit pera N 
get out the mail without having to recast the many of the leader t 
letters He was not stranded, because he was 
able to do his own transcribing. Another time SHORTHAND s the r at t 
a new girl who was working for him got inexpected times feel tha 
lown the shorthand sounds for the theological know shorthand and typew ' In these da 
terms he dictated, but was unable to read them t is particularly valuable l want my ete 

because ! er unfamiliarity with them. The to learn these thiect 7 going t hye 
sounds were there all right, so the Reverend ne of the aids to ther und when thev nee 


Martenson read them for her i tool upon whi t to ea 


SHORTHAND proved an incentive to Mr 


Martenson to attend Church meetings He IN ur interview the Reve ' M 

told of attending one series of sermons on the pointed out that e t ‘ 

Ten Commandments and never missing a single the faculty at the llege he attended had a 
session—w! was pretty good for a lay- volume of secretarial work to be accomplis 





man! He transcribed the sermons and presented This being the case tn most of the lleges 
them to the preacher. The sermons had been’ should provide openings for good shortha 
given extemporaneously and his transcripts writers to work their way through scl i 
were extremely useful, providing a verbatim he had been able t 
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PHILOSOPHY of SHORT-CUTTING 


Some personal conclusions on 
observed by one who has been 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official 


66 HE longer I write shorthand, the 
longer I write shorthand” was said 
by a shorthand reporter who after an 

active career had arrived at a truly pro- 
found philosophy concerning his art. He had 
probably started out, as most shorthand stu- 
dents do, with his enthusiasm high for short- 
cuts and expedients, and his patience short for 
the longer outlines that took more time to 
write. I have no doubt that he mastered all 
the shortcuts of his system, but that, per- 
haps against his will, he also acquired the 
writing technique necessary for the execution 
of the longer outlines, too; else he wouldn't 
have got very far eventually as a writer. I 
can see him burning the midnight oil prac- 
ticing long lists of shoricuts and the next 
day, when things got hot and fast, forgetting 
everything but the first fundamentals of his 
system—those long outlines that the hand me 
chanically dashes off while the brain struggles 
helplessly as it tries to remember shortcuts 


EVERY reporter knows what I am talking 
about. He still remembers his youthful no- 
tion that the other fellow who managed to 
beat him in an examination or a contest did 
so because he knew more shortcuts and didn't 
have to write so many long outlines to keep 
abreast of the speaker. He was sure there 
was something the matter with himself, be- 
cause he couldn’t seem to remember all the 
brilliant expedients he had practiced. He 
thought he knew them, until, when he needed 
them most, he either forgot them or, worse 
still, got so confused recalling them that he 
left great gaps in his notes. But with the 
natural tenacity of youth he kept at it, and 
eventually he did learn some of them. 

In the meantime, he had of necessity been 
writing the longer outlines because he 
couldn't help himself, and as his hair grew 
grayer and his head wiser, a dim understand 
ing began to dawn upon him that maybe, after 
all, the fast writer is not a fast writer simply 
because he has a lot of trained expedients t 
call upon when the speeds get highest. Maybe, 
after all, he writes fast just simply because 
he writes fast. Maybe it is possible that his 
hand moves faster, or that he has made him 
self a better mechanical master of his instru- 
ment rather than dissipating his energies and 
his codrdination in seeking to modify or im- 


the long and short of it—as 
through the speed mill himself 


Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


prove it. Also, during the years he has made 
the significant observation that some of the 
expedients he has practiced, particularly the 
shorter ones, don’t stand up so well in read- 
ing; that the longer outlines give him little 
or no difficulty in transcribing, whatever the 
circumstances, but that when he gets pushed 
and his notes begin to deteriorate under 
speed, the little short fellows don’t retain 
their distinctiveness as they should. And as 
time goes by, with all these little consider- 
ations accumulating in his consciousness, he 
generally finds himself, when the time allows, 
writing with some satisfaction the older, 
longer outlines that he had once discarded. 
“With some satisfaction” I say, because he 
probably tells himself as he writes each one, 
“I'll read that one at thirty-pages an hour 
with my eyes shut!” and before he is wholly 
aware of it, no matter what the circum- 
stances, he will be writing more and more 
of the longer ones as he used to 


I AM not going to argue psychologically the 
motivating urge that impels all older writers 
to tend more and more to revert to the orig- 
inal, first-outline style. It may be the nat 
ural conservatism of age as opposed to the 
reckless impatience of youth. It may be the 
growing dislike of the older man to spend 
his nights before the phonograph puzzling 
over illegible notes. It may be that he has 
attained a facility of movement and codrdi 
nation acquired through the years that makes 
him less dependent upon short outlines. Or 
it may be the wisdom of his years teaching 
him the fallacy of learning a system of short 
hand capable of automatic, unconscious mas- 
tery and then turning it into a hodge-podge of 
unrelated elements that must always be a 
source of mental confusion and lost codrdina 
tion. I don’t know, I repeat; I suspect that 
all these have something to do with it; but 
it is a tendency that exists. “The longer | 
write shorthand, the longer I write short 
hand.” 


I HAVE, I think, at one time or another 
practiced almost every shortcut that has beer 
developed within our system, and I do not 
minimize the value of legitimate system short 
cuts. After all, a system of shorthand is a 
large shortcut of itself. There is a whole 
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From a Reporter's Notebook 


“Unaccustomed as I am” 
By CHARLES LEE SWEM, C.S.R. 
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(Continued from page 346) series of short-cultting 
principles devised within the structure of the 
system itself. The Brief Forms are shortcuts; 
the Abbreviating Principle is a short-cutting 
principle; and so are the Intersecting Principle 
and many of the phrasing principles. But they 
are all systematized; they are broad principles 
perating simply and logically 

And there are a host of legitimate report 
ing shortcuts, because reporting is a special 


zed work requiring new brief forms and new 


phrases; and each type of reporting work 
calls for its own brief forms to meet its own 
pecial terminology Ihe system is flexible 
nough to provide for all these within its 


structure by its own short-cutting principles. 
hese most reporters have adopted, some 
more and some less. No one reporter has ever 
idopted them all, for within the range ot our 
ibbreviating principles as provided in the 
system there is a wide variety of possible 
hortcuts, some suited to one style of writ 
g, others to a different styl The wise 


reporter picks and chooses those that con 


rm to his own individual style, and leaves 
the rest He chooses t se that t in logi 
cally with his particular writing idiosyn 
crasies and does not attempt to confuse his 
mind by a long list of abbreviations that he 


; 


does not need or which do not fit 


_— 
THE greatest danger of shortcuts to the 
} " +} 


young reporter just acquiring speed is « 
youthful tendency to “gobble up” everything 
that he sees in the way of abbreviations, many 
that he does not understand and which h 
will never need in his lie; with a resulting 
case of mental indigestion that retards his 


speed and throws him into a depression that 


frequently ruins his speed career before he 
gets really started I cannot repeat to 
iften, for the benetit f the young speed 
writer, that a shortcut is useful only (1) t 
the extent to which it can be learned aut 
matically, with the same ease and uncor 
scious effort as the simplest Brief Form of the 
system and (2) to the degree of frequency 
that it occurs in daily work. If it doesn't 


meet those requirements, it is worse than use 


it is a speed hazard and should be for 


le SS 


gotten 


No writer should attempt to accumulate 
shortcuts until he is first a thorough master 
of his system; who knows how to apply the 

bbreviating, the Intersecting, and the modi- 
fied phrasing principles automatically, for 
himself. He should be able to trace the rea 
son and the logic of every shortcut that he 
adopts, and not accept every arbitrary short- 
cut that happens along, just because some 


faster writer uses it No particular short 
cut possesses any special merit because some 
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body else uses it; it must possess the merits 
enumerated above with respect to your own 
individual style and your own daily require- 
ments before it can be acceptable to you 

The use of shortcuts is not the great speed 
secret that so many ambitious writers believe; 
it is only one very incidental aid to speed 
Fast shorthand can and has been written with- 
out their aid. Many of the early records of 
the system that we write were made with 
little or no short-cutting help. We have since 
seen the development of many exponents of 
both styles—those who lean heavily on abbr 
viation and those who still place their faith 
in greater coordination and increased facility 
of execution. 


r ‘ - ‘ . . . 
PHE goal of speed may be reached by either 
road, and no youthful reporter need despair 


because somehow he “just can't learn them 


all.” For some day, after years of active re- 
porting, he will be dropping shortcut after 
shortcut and comfortably agreeing with the 


philosopher quoted at the beginning of this 
article—“The longer I write shorthand, the 


longer I write shorthand.” 


> THE first essential to success in the art you 
practice is respect for the art itself.—Bulwer 
Lytton 


The N.S.R.A. Testimonial 
to Dr. Gregg 


MONG the many honors conferred upon 
Dr. Gregg during the past year, the 
Golden Anniversary Year of his system of 
shorthand, one stands out in the shorthand re 
porting world as possessing unusual signif 
cance and historical importance—that occasion 
when the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 


las numbered 


iation, an association that 
among its membership shorthand authors, re 
porters, and all the great shorthand writers of 
the past generation (writers of all systems and 
variations of the Winged Art) dedicated a 
session of its annual convention to commem 
ration of the invention of the Gregg system 
and made acknowledgment of appreciation t 
the author for his great contribution to the re 
porting profession and the shorthand art 

On that occasion, upon motion unanimously 


carried, there was authorized, as you already 


know, the presentation to Dr. Gregg of a scroll 
aS a permanent testimonial the session, In 
addition to its historical significance, this scroll 
1s a most artistic specimen ol! the penman’s 
skill that we wish all of you might have seen 
in the original form. The reproduction opposite 
shows you the form of the scroll, but minus 
the fine, delicate coloring which so beautifully 


ornaments the lettering.—C.L.S 
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Information Desk 


My employer was recently ill and unable to attend 
to his office duties. It was necessary that I answer 
a few of his letters, explaining that he was out of 
town and that certain of his correspondence could 
not receive his personal attention at once. 

In a case of this kind (1) Should I use my em- 
ployer’s stationery? (2) Should the letter be signed 
‘Mary Jones, Secretary to Mr. Brown?" If not, 
what is proper? (3) Should the letter be written 
in the first or third person, as “the matter will be 
called to the attention of Mr. Brown as soon as he 
returns”; or “I shall call the matter to Mr. Brown's 
attention promptly upon his return?” (4) When 
is it necessary to write “Mr."" before a name in 
correspondence? It has been the custom of this 
office to write to a party as “John Smith’ or “Wil- 
liam Jones,"’ omitting the “Mr.” Is this proper P— 
VW . 

lo answer your questions, in order: (1) 
Yes (2) The letter should be so signed. (3) 
Either phraseology would meet the necessi- 
ies of the situation (4) American custom 
permits the use of the names of men without 
the prefix “Mr,” although such use is a cour- 
tesy and should prevail. The prefix or its 
foreign equivalent must always be used in 
letters sent abroad. 

And now a question in etiquette: My employer 
leaves the office several times each week to be gone 
all day, and every Saturday noon to be gone until 
Tuesday morning. Occasionally he says toodbye 
when leaving. If he neglects to say goodbye, is it 
proper for me to do soP I have always thought that 
the person who is leaving should be the first to bid 
farewell.—L. C. 

When one person leaves the company of 
another person, courtesy requires a parting 
salutation. Should the courtesy be omitted 
and the person remaining supplies the omis- 
sion by saying “goodbye,” it could be accepted 
as a mild though merited rebuke. 


Good News from Italy 


NOME time ago, in the course of an ad- 
~ dress on “The Shorthand World Today,” 
we gave an account of the extraordinary ac 
tion of the governments of Italy and Germany 
in making the use of one system of short- 
hand compulsory—by governmental edict—the 
Gabelsberger-Noe system in Italy, and in 
Germany “Kurzschrift.”. We have received 
a report from the Federazione Stenografica 
Nationale, Rome, announcing that the “mo- 
nopoly” granted the Gabelsberger-Noe system 
in 1928 has been abrogated by Royal Decree. 

The original decree compelled all the state 
secondary schools teaching shorthand in Italy 
to use the Gabelsberger-Noe system exclu- 
sively, and the report states that this rule had 
been “widened so much as practically to for- 
bid the spread and use of other systems in 
private schools.” On account of the dissatis- 
faction created by this rule, the Italian gov 
ernment appointed a Technical Commission of 
the Royal Academy of Italy to study the sub- 
ject. The recommendation of this Commis- 
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sion, “enacted by Royal Decree on the 7th 
October, 1937,” was to permit the teaching 
of any other systems that might be approved 
by the educational authorities. The systems 
of Meschini and Cima have already been ap- 
proved, and the report states that “it is under- 
stood that all the other systems, new or old, 
may be introduced and taught privately.” 

This is encouraging to those who believe 
that the progress of the art depends upon 
freedom of choice by schools and students 
We have always maintained that the exclu- 
sive recognition of any system by govern- 
mental action was detrimental to the progress 
of the art. Three months after the first ap- 
pearance of Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman 
published a long article under the title, “One 
Language, One Shorthand,” in which he de- 
nounced the publication of new systems as 
destroying the uniformity of practice in short- 
hand. Well, many things have happened since 
then. Today, in this country at least, there 
is much greater uniformity in the teaching 
and practice of shorthand than existed at any 
previous time, and it has not been accom 
plished by any governmental decree or mo 
nopoly, but by the free choice of the teachers 
and writers of shorthand.—/. R. G. 


” 


The Filing Corner 


(Continued from page 322) 


next letter, ¢, is disregarded, A is disregarded 
(according to Rule 2c), m is coded §, a is 
disregarded, the two letters mm are coded as 
one consonant, § (according to Rule 2a). We 
add one zero to make the three figures, and 
get the code number, 550. With the surname, 
May, the initial letter, M, is not coded, and 
the letters a and y are disregarded, so the 
code number is 000. 

After names are coded, the cards are sorted 
numerically according to code numbers inside 
each initial. The arrangement behind any one 
guide, or in each Soundex Numeric group, is 
alphabetic by second units 


WOULD you like to test your ability to code 
surnames according to the Russell-Soundex 
method of filing? Then code the following 
and see if you get the same code numbers as 
keyed below: 


Ten Practica, Prostems 


1. William B. Derrance 6. Hy-Teols Inc. 
2. Mary A. Houck 7. George C. Gruber 
8. Reger L. Pfennig 8. Sally T. Landt 
4. Donald F. McNerney 9. Howard L. Wright 
5. John H. Hughes 10. H. D. Blakeslee 
Key 

1. 652 6. 000 

2. 200 7. 616 

8. 520 8. 530 

4. 256 9. 623 

5. 220 10. 422 
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Greek vs. Shorthand 
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356 
eepers of the Light 
From “S. O. S..” a Book of Sea Adventure 
By DAVID MASTERS 
Copyright, 1934 Henry Holt and Company New York 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of author and publisher 
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Only the 11 omtlines starred are beyond the vocabulary of the first eight chapters of the Manual 





From “The Death of Our Almanac” 


MARCH 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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Graded Dictation 


By CLARA HELLICKSEN 


For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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Graded Dictation 


By CLARA HELLICKSEN 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Dictation 


By CLARA HELLICKSEN 
For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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The Million-Pound 


Bank Note 


From “The Man that 
Corrupted Hadleyburg” 
by MARK TWAIN 


Part Il 
Reprinted by special permission of 
the publishers, Harper & Bros 
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He coulda't stir abroad withont coastentiy over- 


heoriag the remark flying from lip to lip, “There he goes; that's him! 
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To be continued next month) 
A Father's Life Experience 
By Royat F. Muncer 


From Linotype’s “Shining Lines” 
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Aetual Business Letters 


On Fire Prevention and Insurance 
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By Wits and Wags 
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